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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 

This issue of World Week contains 
selections of winning entries in the 
1950 Scholastic Writing and Art Awards 
and the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. Other samples appear in the 
May issue of Literary Cavalcade, and 
the May 24 issues of Senior Scholastic, 
Practical English, and (in the junior 
divisions) Junior Scholastic. 

A special combination order of all 
five Scholastic magazines containing 
awards material may be obtained for 
25 cents. Send orders to: Subscription 
Service Department, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


World News in Review (p. 4) 


Note to Teachers 

The discussion questions suggested 
below may be used to survey the do- 
mestic and international scene as we 
move into the summer months. By as- 
signing individual questions to a com- 
mittee, it may be possible to organize 
a panel of “experts” to answer questions 
and lead discussion on several of the 
questions 


Discussion Questions 
AT HOME 


1. What action did Congress take on 
the admission of displaced persons to 
the United States? If you had been in 
Congress would you have voted for the 
measure? Defend your answer. 

2. What groups opposed each other 
on the proposal to repeal the Federal 
tax on margarine? Why? Are you in 
favor of the new law? Explain. 

3. Explain the major provisions of 
the new housing law. Is it likely that 
the new law will make possible the 
end of the housing shortage? Defend 
your point of view. 

4. Why did President Truman hold 
that “The establishment of the National 
Science Foundation is a major land- 
mark in the history of science in the 
United States”? 


5. Which of the measures pending 
before Congress do you think deserves 
priority? Why? 

ABROAD 

1. Why did U. N. Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie make a trip to the Soviet 
Union? Why does Russia refuse to par- 
ticipate in many U. N. agencies? 

2. What are the major objectives of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson in 
meeting with signers of the North At- 
lantic Treaty? Has the treaty strength- 
ened us in our bargaining with Rus- 
sia? Defend your point of view. 

3. Why is the United States so deep- 
ly concerned with developments in the 
Far East? 


Activity 

For summer reading, some of the 
titles listed under “Notable Books of 
1949” (April 12th issue, p. 3-T) may 
be suggested to students. More recent 
titles have been reviewed in “Off the 
which has appeared several 
times during the current semester 
(skim pages 3-T and 4-T in issues 
since February 1). 

2. Refer to “Every Student’s Key to 
World News,” October 5 issue of World 
Week. Point out where the news of the 
current school year has written a “new 
chapter.” For example, “Inside the 
Cabinet,” page 7: Oscar L. Chapman 
has succeeded Julius A. Krug as Secre- 
tary of Interior (WW. Nov. 30, p. 6) 

On page 9: David E. Lilienthal has 
resigned as chairman of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission (Sumner T. 
Pike is acting chairman). Page 10: 
Georges Bidault has succeeded Henri 
Queuille as premier of France. What 
has been added during the school year 
to the “U. N.’s Record Since 1945”? 
(page 23). Page 26: Italian Somaliland 
is now a U. N. trust territory, adminis- 
tered by Italy. What new steps has the 
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U. S. taken in foreign affairs that add 
to information in “America’s New Role 
in World Affairs”(page 28)? How has 
the situation indicated on the map of 
Asia (page 30) changed during the 
school year? 


Storm Centers: Austria (p. 8) 


Digest of the Article 


The World War II Allies planned in 
1944 to reestablish a “free and inde- 
pendent Austria.” Five years after the 
war, Austria is still without a treaty and 
is still divided into occupation zones. 

Some observers suspect the Russians 
of deliberately seeking to prevent a 
treaty. The Austrians may complainto 
the U. N. and World Court that the fail- 
ure to write an Austrian treaty is a 
threat to world peace. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. What motiye may the Russians 
have for “stalling” on an Austrian peace 
treaty? 

2. In what ways is Austria’s situa- 
tion like Germany’s? (Division into oc- 
cupation zones, joint occupation of 
chief citv, etc.) How does Austria’s sit- 
uation differ from Germany’s? (Austria 
has an all-Austrian government with 
considerable powers; Austrian treaty 
issues are, at least on the surface, not 
so far-reaching as in the case of Ger- 
many; nearness of boundary of Rus- 
sian zone of Austria to Yugoslavia, 
which has an anti-Russian Communist 
government, may be an important fac- 
tor.) 


Letter to Italy (p. 10) 

An Italian-born student writes a let- 
ter to a friend in Padua, Italy, compar- 
ing Italy and the U. S. The writer 
points out that immigrants have flocked 
to the U. S. as a land of economic op- 
portunity and freedom. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What difference does the writer 
find between Italian and U. S. systems 
of education? Do you think the educa- 
tion you are getting will fit you to meet 
the problems vou are likely to face here 
in the U. S.? Will your education help 
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you to earn a living? Will it help you 
to live happily with your associates— 
and with yourself? 

2. In what ways is America making 
progress toward greater cultural attain- 
ments? 

3. How is the Marshall Plan helping 
Italy to modernize its production and 
improve its living standards? 


“Of Thee We Sing” (p. 14) 


Much of America’s music has grown 
out of the way of life and the history 
of our nation. The writer traces some of 
the events and movements of U. S. his- 
tory which gave rise to familiar songs. 
Activities 

1. Sing a few of the more familiar 
songs mentioned in the article. How do 
they give a clue to the way of life of 
the people among whom the song was 
popular? 

2. What 
War II? 


“grew out of World 
Do You Do In the 
Infantry?”; “Wide Blue Yonder”; “This 
Is the Army, Mr. Jones,” ete.). Sing 
or two. What popular songs of to- 
do you think may become part of 
our national “treasury of music”? 

3. Look up the part played by Ger- 
man immigrants in developing band 
music in the 


songs 
“What 


one 


day 


music and symphonic 
United States 


Indonesia (p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 

This 
the Indonesians 
in attaining their independence. The 
islands, scattered over 3,000 miles of 
ocean, support a diverse population of 
75.000.000 who were under Dutch -rule 
until World War II. Indonesians were 
divided by cultural differences, religious 
barriers, and lack of education. Early in 
the 20th century the nationalist move- 
ment took the form of labor and politi- 
cal parties, study clubs, and youth 
groups. Natives took advantage of ‘the 
Japanese invasion to assume control of 
the islands after the Japanese were 
ousted, The Ditch reluctant to 
vield control because of Indonesian re- 
Hostilities were finally termi- 
nated, after U. N. intervention. On De- 
cember 17, 1949, the Indonesians 
elected their first president. 


current-affairs reviews 


obstacles overcome by 


report 


were 


sources 


Aim 
To have students understand the ob- 
stacles to Indonesian independence and 


how they were overcome. 


Assignment 


1. List and explain three obstacles 
to Indonesian independence. 


Coming Up! 

This is the final issue of the 1949-50 
school year. The first issue of the fall 
semester will be ready immediately 
after Labor Day. Have you entered 
your tentative classroom order for the 
coming term? Address Subscription 
Service Department, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
i one of the handy order 
cards we have sent you. 


r use 





How did the Dutch seek to keep 
Indonesians under control? 

3. What evidence is there that Indo- 
nesians desired independence before 
World War II? 

4. How did World War II 
lations between the Indonesians 
the Dutch? Under what circumstances 
did the Indonesians gain their indepen- 


affect re- 
and 


dence? 


Discussion Questions 
Why were the Dutch 
retain their control of Indonesia? 

2. How did the Dutch try to keep 
Indonesians from obtaining their inde- 
pendence? 

3. If had been an Indonesian. 
would vou have of the or 
ganizations which sought to gain inde- 
pendence for the islanders? What fac- 
influenced your deci- 


anxious to 


vou 
joined one 


tors would have 
sion? 

4. As an Indonesian nationalist lead- 
to unity would you 
first? Why? 


er, which obstacle 
have tried to overcome 

. To what extent may we sav that 
World War II was a decisive factor in 
making possible’ the independence of 


Indonesia? 


References 

Empire’s End in Southeast Asia, by 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff 
Foreign Policy Headline 
Series No. 78 pp. 
9-14 

The New World of Southeast Asia, 
by Lennox A. Mills and Associates. Uni- 
versity of Mu 1949 Pp. 
79-125 


Association, 


1949), 


especially 


nesota Press, 


Map Study of Indonesia (p. 13) 

1. What imaginary line, midway be- 
tween south poles, runs 
through Indonesia? What does this tell 
you about the climate of the area? 

2. How far is it from Sumatra to 
Australia? from Timor to the most 
easterly tip of Java? 

3. Which areas on the 
part of the Netherlands 
Union? 

4. In which direction would you be 


l 
north and 


map are not 
Indonesian 


traveling if you proceeded from Sura- 
baya, in Java, to the Philippines? 


“High School Spotlight” Contest 


In the April 26 issue of World Week 
a new column, “High School Spotlight,” 
appeared. It described a tree-planting 
project of a Brooklyn, N. Y., high 
school group. It is hoped to make “High 
School Spotlight” a regular feature of 
World Week next year, with discussion 
of significant doings in high schools 
and by high school people throughout 
the nation. 

To aid in gathering material for this 
new feature, World Week is offering $5 
to any student who suggests a story- 
idea in his community, provided we 
are able to develop an article from this 
idea. The student can also earn an ad- 
ditional $5 by supplying details needed 
for the project at a later date, plus $3 
for each photograph printed with the 
article. 

Would you help by calling this con- 
test to the attention of vour students? 


Economics Outline Awards 


Entries for the Twentieth-Century 
Fund-Scholastic Magazines contest for 
the best outlines or syllabi on teaching 
economics in the junior or senior high 
school are due no later than June 15, 
1950. 

Six distinguished economists and edu- 
cators will as judges to award 
prizes ranging up to $300. The judges 
are: Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, former 
Chairman. President’s Council of Eco- 
Advisers; Dr. Stanley E. Dimond, 
Director, Dep't of Social 
Studies, Detroit Public Schools; and 
Miss Minnie Lloyd, Head of Social 
Studies Dep't, Shortridge H. S., Indian- 
apolis—for the senior high school divi- 
sion; and Dr. Horace Taylor, Professor 
of Economics, Columbia University; 
Mr. Frank J. Dressler, Supervisor of 
Social Studies, Board of Education, 
Buffalo; and Dr. Helen Storen, Profes- 
sor of Education, Queens College, N. Y. 
C.—for the junior high school division. 
For details consult April 19 issue, page 
4-T, or write to Twentieth Century 
Fund Teacher Contest, c/o Scholastic, 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


serve 
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Quiz Answer Corrections 
In World Week, May 10 issue, page 
2-T, the answer to the eighth question 
on Latin America in the “What Do You 
Know?” quiz should be 1500s, not T. 
There is no “What Do You Know?” 
quiz in the May 24 issue. 
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Most popular col 


"I'm sixteen, how can | watch my weight?" 


You don’t have to be a frail to be a stand-in for Liz 
Taylor. But if you’re over-plump, firmly cut out the 
gook nibbling and eat at regular meals. Biggest 
mistake of a would-be-thin girl is to skip breakfast 
or lunch. This leads to an oversize appetite later in 
the day when you're less active, less likely to use up 
calories. When you pass up a good breakfast main 
dish, like Rice Krispies and milk, you miss out on important vitamins 
and minerals, too! 





"The gang is dropping in.:s 
what's good and different 


Vi Fg 


3 
to serve with ice cream?” 
oer = Rice Krispies Marshmallow Squares by 
a ¢ + _—~ themselves are good enough to launch 
Q 2 % a party on, with ice cream—dreamy! 
Here’s the recipe: Cook '4 cup butter 
or margarine and 14 pound marshmallows (about 2!% doz.) over hot 
water until syrupy. Add !%4 teaspoon vanilla if desired and beat thor- 
oughly. Measure 5 cups of Rice Krispies in greased large bow! and 
pour on marshmallow mixture, stirring briskly. Press into greased 
9” x 13” shallow pan. Cut into 2 dozen 2!4-inch squares. Sensash! 





"Why so much fuss about eating 
a good breakfast?” 


You’ll be just as sharp as a gum drop on a 
bolt ‘n’ run breakfast routine—it’s been 
proven! But a breakfast that includes milk 
’n’ cereal serves you a good hunk of the 
nourishment you need daily for good health and growth. Also, the 
energy we burn up has to come from somewhere! Try Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies tomorrow morning—or any time you need a quick refueling. 
It’s a delish dish, too... not one dull spoonful in those crispy rice pops! 


Fora better breakfast 
better eat fllvggis 
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Quick Look at fhe News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Austria may complain to 
U.N. about treaty delay (p. 8). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 4-6) 

Big Three chart world-wide peace campaign; France pro- 
poses steel-coal partnersh'p with Germany; Trygve Lie sees 
Stalin on “save U.N.” mission; army group takes over 
Haiti; Turkish election ousts 18-year-old regime; bowling’s 
“color line” rubbed out; railroad strike ends; FEPC, taxes, 
spending, Social Security expansion, rent control, ITO, are 
issues for Congress. 


DUFF WINS: The conservative “Old Guard,” that ran 
Pennsylvania’s Republican patty for years, took a licking last 
week. In the GOP primary, Goy. James H. Duff won the 
Senate nomination and John S. Fine, the nomination for 
Governor. The Duff-Fine group will control Pennsylvania’s 
big delegation to the Republican national convention that 
will name a Presidential candidate in 1952. 


HOLE IN THE GROUND: This week the longest U. S. 
tunnel for vehicle traffic opens to the public. The big hole, 
9,117 feet long, runs under the East River between Brook- 
lyn and the south tip of Manhattan Island, in New York 
City. A total of 20 tunnels and 20 bridges now link Man- 
hattan with its neighbors. 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS: At 91, Yukio Ozaki is probably 
the world’s oldest active politician. He has been a member 
of Japan’s parliament ever since it was formed in 1890. As 
mayor of Tokyo in 1912, he sent to Washington, D.C., the 
Japanese cherry trees that grow around the Tidal Basin 
WW. Mar. 1, p. 11). Last week he flew in from Japan to 
see how the trees were getting along. 


DIRT SHAKER: Sound does the scrubbing, in a new 
fangled Australian-made washing machine that goes on sale 
in the U.S. in a few months. The machine is a cylinder a 
couple of inches longer than this page. You put in water, 
soap, and six pounds of dirty clothes, then switch on the 
electric current. Sound waves are produced. They make the 
water vibrate so fast that the dirt just falls out of the 
clothes, says the inventor. 


9h AES a 

WHAT'S NEW ON THE OCEAN: Left, Brit- 
ain’s newest midget submarine, which is de- 
signed to carry a crew of five, will be lent to 
the U. S. Navy for demonstrations this summer. 


on A ATLL AAT 


THIS SUMMER KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 
WORLD ROUNDUP-—(1) Watch Malaya; the British plan 
a big drive in June to round up Communist terrorists. (2) 
Watch Formosa; will the Chinese Communists try an in 
vasion? (3) Watch Iran; Russia is complaining that Ameri 
cans are taking,aerial photos along Iran’s border with Russia. 
(4) Watch the Arab League; it may take action in June to 
kick out Jordan for annexing eastern Palestine. (5) Watch 
South Africa; it is taking steps toward annexing its League 
of Nations mandate, South-West Africa, and its central 
province, Orange Free State, is the scene of a new gold 
mining development that may prove bigger than that 
around nearby Johannesburg, now the world’s biggest gold 
producing area. 

AROUND THE U.S.—(4) Bad farm weather: A cold, wet 
spring and insect pests slashed the winter wheat crop to the 
lowest level in seven years. (2) Good business weather: 
After 1949's slight slump, employment and value of output 
and spending are zooming toward record heights. (3) The 
census may show more than 152,000,000 Americans, over a 
million above original expectations. (4) Indiana celebrates 
on July 4 the 150th anniversary of the formation of Indiana 
Territory, from which Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota and Michigan were carved. (5) Calling all 
Boy Scouts: National jamboree June 30 at Valley Forge, Pa., 
where George Washington’s army spent the bitter winter of 
1777-1778. 

SPORTS—(1) Watch baseball’s new Joe Dimaggio, 18, sec 
ond cousin of the “Yankee Clipper,” now at a Washington 
Senators farm. (2) Watch Marjorie Jackson, 18, of Australia, 
who recently broke the women’s world record for the 100- 
yard dash; she’s now in the U.S. 


ENDQUOTE: Some say there was plenty of politics in 
President Truman’s “non-political” Western tour this month 
~but here’s something worth remembering that he told the 
people of Laramie, Wyo.: “The world’s distances have 
shrunk. You should erect signposts in the center of town 
that read like this—‘London 30 hours,’ ‘Shanghai 44 hours,” 
‘Santiago (Chile) 35 hours,’ ‘Moscow 45 hours.’ There are 
military planes that fly even faster.” 


The Columbia is the latest thing in lightships. This 128-foot all-steel 
craft, built in Maine, will be a “floating lighthouse” on the West coast 
to guide ships entering the Columbia River mouth. The ship is de- 
signed to stay at sea for a year at a time without undergoing repairs. 


we H 
Wide World photos 
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U. S. AND THE WORLD 


BIG THREE CONFERENCE. 
The Big Three met and reaffirmed 
their common goal to “reduce the 
risks of war” and “establish condi- 
tions of lasting peace.” 


The policy-makers—U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, and French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman—con- 
ferred for three days in London (see 
May 10 issue). 

Here are the agreements reached by 
the Big Three at their conference: 

Southeast Asia. The three Western 
powers intend to encourage and support 
the newly independent nations in South- 
east Asia in their struggle against Com- 
munist imperialism. Efforts will be made 
to halt the smuggling of arms to rebel 
bands in that area. 

The ministers agreed that the whole 
region of Southeast Asia was “eco- 
nomically underdeveloped” and that all 
governments in the region should co- 
operate “to raise the general standard 
of living.” 

Austria. The ministers emphasized 
their “long declared desire” for an early 
completion of a treaty with Austria. 
They plan to hold further talks on the 
subject soon. The signing of an Austrian 
treaty has been blocked consistently by 
the Russians. 

Africa, The three governments agreed 
on the importance of the political devel- 
opment of the peoples of Africa and the 
improvement of the economic and social 
conditions there. 

Overpopulation. The foreign minis- 
ters announced agreement to appoint 
experts to study the problem of over- 
population in Western European coun- 
tries. The problem is most acute in West 
Germany, where millions of refugees 
have been arriving from the Soviet oc- 
cupation zone, and in Italy, which has 
less room for overflow because it has 
lost its colonies. 

Germany. A special statement on 
Germany was issued by the foreign min- 
isters. They agreed to study the pos- 
sibility of liberalizing the Occupation 
Statute (the rules governing the occu- 
pation of West Germany by the United 
States, Britain, and France). The study 
is to be completed by September. 

At the present time, the ministers as- 
serted, a final treaty of peace with Ger- 
many is out of the question. The Ger- 
man people, they said, could blame 
Soviet ms y for this delay. So long as 
Russia refused to permit the Eastern 
Germans to “rejoin their fellow-country- 
men in a democratic and united Ger- 
many,” the statement declared, it would 
not be possible to write a final treaty. 

However, the Big Three announced 
that it was their intention to bring Ger- 


World 
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News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


NEWS OF THE WEEK—AND WHAT'S AHEAD THIS SUMMER 


many into “the community of free 
peoples of Europe” as quickly as pos- 
sible. The speed with which allied con- 
trols are relaxed, said the statement, 
will depend largely on the West Ger- 
man government and people. In short, if 
the people of West Germany “behave 
themselves” and show a sincere desire 
for peace and democracy, a larger meas- 
ure of independence will be granted to 
them. 

No reference was made in the state- 
ment to the French proposal to pool 
German and French steel and coal re- 
sources (see siext article). 

Nor did the foreign ministers an- 
nounce any new policy toward Commu- 
nist China, which has been recognized 
by Britain but not by the United States 
and France. Similarly, no announcement 
was made on how they plan to end the 
deadlock in the United Nations, caused 
by Russia’s refusal to attend meetings 
at which Nationalist China is repre- 
sented (see story on Trygve Lie’s mis- 
sion to Moscow) 

The Big Three foreign ministers 
agreed to meet again, probably in New 
York, prior to the meeting of the U.N. 
General Assembly in September. 

The Big Three conference was fol- 
lowed last week by a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council, which is com- 
posed of the foreign ministers of the 12 


aS tn 
Costello in The Knickerbocker News 
On to Berlin! (see story) 


nations that had signed the North At- 
lantic Defense Pact (see May 10 issue). 


What’s Ahead: The issue that un- 
doubtedly overshadowed all the others 
at the conference was Germany. Serious 
developments are expected in Berlin at 
the end of this month. The Communists 
are planning a “demonstration” in the 
Soviet-controlled part of the German 
capital on May 28-29. They have 


threatened an “invasion” of Western 
Berlin by 500,000 youths from the 
Soviet zone. The Western powers on the 
other hand, have warned that any at- 
tempt by the Communists to seize 
Berlin would be repulsed by force. 


FRENCH-GERMAN PARTNER- 
SHIP. The age-old rivalry be- 
tween France and Germany, 
which had led to many wars in 
the past, may at last be brought 
to an end. 

The solution was offered in a dramatic 

proposal made recently by the French 

government. 

The French suggested that all steel 
and coal production in France and 
Germany be pooled under a single au- 
thority. In effect the two countries 
would become economically unified 
with respect to these two vital commod- 
ities. 

This proposal, said the French gov- 
ernment, would make war between 
France and Germany “not only unthink- 
able, but in actual fact impossible.” 

The principal provisions of the plan 
are as follows: 

1. All French and German produc- 
tion of coal and steel would be placed 
under “a joint high authority.” 

2. This high authority would consist 
of members appointed by the two gov- 
ernments. Its decisions would be bind- 
ing on France and Germany. A United 
Nations representative would be at- 
tached to the authority and would make 
public reports. 

8. The authority would see to it that 
coal and steel were sold at the same 
price in France and Germany, thus 
eliminating competition. French and 
German workers would be paid the 





same wages. Another function of the 
authority would be to modernize pro- 
duction and improve its quality. 

4. This coal-steel pool would be 
“open to all countries that wish to 
participate in it.” 

What’s Ahead: It is generally ex- 
pected that the British will offer no 
opposition to the French-German merg- 
er of the coal and steel industries. They 
may, however, demand added assur- 
ance that the plan would.not operate 
to the disadvantage of British foreign 
trade. Observers also believe that Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg may soon de- 
cide to join the French-German pool. 


UNITED NATIONS 


MISSION TO MOSCOW. A one- 
man campaign to save the United 
Nations has been launched by 
U. N. Secretary General Trygve 
Lie. 

It was climaxed last week with a 
90-minute talk between Lie and Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin in Moscow. Prior to 
his arrival in Russia the Secretary Gen- 
eral conferred with President Truman 
at the White House, and with British 
and French officials in London and 
Paris. 

Lie is trying to revive the machinery 
ot the United Nations which has stalled 
since January because of the Russian 
walkouts. The Soviet delegates have re- 
fused to attend any U.N. meetings at 
which Nationalist China is represented. 
They are demanding the admission of 
Communist China to the world organi- 
zation, and the expulsion of the Nation- 
alist delegates. 

Another “visitor” to Moscow was 
Gunnar Myrdal, executive secretary of 
the U.N! Economic Commission for 
Europe. For eight days he conferred 
with top Soviet officials on the possibili- 
ties of increasing East-West trade. He 
refused to say what progress was made. 

What's Ahead: The fifth regular ses- 
sion of the United Nations General As- 
sembly is scheduled to open in New 
York on September 19. 

Unless the dispute over Communist 
China’s representation in the U.N. is 
settled by that date Russia and her 
satellites may decide to boycott the 
assembly. This makes Lie’s mission all 
the more urgent 


FOLLOW-UPS 


We called HAITI and the Dominican 
Republic (which share the island of 


Hispaniola) the “uneasy spot of the 
Americas” (see Apr. 19 issue). Latest 
news adds new evidence to this label. 
Haitian President Dumarsais Estime 
suddenly resigned on May 10, with two 
years of his term of office still to go. 

4 military junta (group of leaders) 
took over to restore order. President 
Estime resigned after the Haitian Senate 


International News 
A bride-of-the-week is Princess Ka- 
suko Taka, 20, daughter of Japanese 
Emperor Hirohito, to a commoner. 
They plan to visit the U. S. soon. 


rejected a constitutional amendment 
which he had supported. This amend- 
ment would have permitted Estime to 
succeed himself in office after his pres- 
ent term expires. 


eee 

TURKEY (See Apr. 5 issue) held a 
national election last week, and the 
results surprised everyone. 

President Ismet Inonu’s People’s 
party has ruled Turkey since she be- 
came a Republic in 1923. In last week’s 
election the People’s Party was swept 
out of office. The winner was the re- 
cently formed Democratic party, led by 
Celai Bayar. The Democratic party won 
two thirds of the seats in the Turkish 
parliament. The Turkish parliament 
elects the president of the country from 
one of its own members. 

Whats’ Ahead: Turkey has proved 
that she is now a full-fledged demo- 
cratic nation. The voters have elected 
a new government, with no disturbance. 
All parties praised the fair and efficient 
manner in which the national election 
was held. 

7 ee 

The AMERICAN BOWLING CON- 
GRESS ended its rule limiting member- 
ship to white males (see May 3 issue). 
The ABC’s annual convention threw the 
rule out with almost no debate. Law 
suits in four states protesting the dis- 
criminatory rule will now probably be 
dropped. 

eee 

A strike of RAILROAD FIREMEN 
against four railroads was called off on 
May 16. The strike began on May 10 
(see May 3 issue). The Brotherhood of 
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Locomotive Firemen agreed* to drop 
their demand for a second fireman on 
diesel locomotives. Several minor mat- 
ters were sent to an arbitration board 
for settlement. 


WINNIPEG, capital of Canada’s 
Manitoba province (see Apr. 12 issue), 
was hoping last week that the worst 
was over. The city of 320,000 has been 
severely damaged by flood waters from 
the rampaging Red River. 

Six square miles of Winnipeg were 
under water last week. Nearly 100,000 
people have been made homeless and 
evacuated to higher ground. Damage 
has run into many millions of dollars. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


THE HOME STRETCH. Five 

and a half months remain before 

Election Day, and Congressmen 

are beginning to count the days. 
The 81st Congress is now in its second 
year and will adjourn soon, probably 
by the end of June or the beginning of 
July. Our 435 Representatives and one 
third of our 96 Senators will campaign 
for re-election on the basis of their 
record. 

Let’s take a look at Congress’ record 
this year. (for a review of the 1949 
record of the 8lst Congress, see May 
25, 1949, and Sept. 21, 1949 issues.) 

Recent Developments 

Science Foundation: Earlier this 
month President Truman signed into 
law a bill passed by Congress to create 
a National Science Foundation. 

Congress has been working on a Sci- 
ence Foundation bill for four years. In 
its final form the law sets up a 24- 
member board of experts named by the 
President from various scientific fields. 
At the Foundation’s head will be a 
director, also appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Foundation will distribute 
$15,000,000 annually in scholarships 
and contracts for many kinds of scien- 
tific research. 

The national Science Foundation will 
give Government support and encour- 
agement to individuals and private 
groups, all seeking to advance our way 
of life and our military defenses through 
scientific progress. 

Appropriations: In past years Con- 
gress has always considered individually 
the requests for funds for the various 
Government agencies. This year, how- 
ever, the House of Representatives has 
tried something different. Under the 
leadership of Appropriations Committee 
Chairman Clarence Cannon (Dem., 
Mo.), the House has considered and 
approved an omnibus appropriations 
bill. 

This bill includes funds for all Gov- 
ernment operations (except foreign aid 
and money to pay interest on the na 
tional debt). When the House finally 
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approved it, it reached the whopping 
total of 29 billion dollars. The omnibus 
bill has two purposes. The first is to 
permit Congress to see at one time all 
the funds it is appropriating, and thus 


Economy-minded Representatives 
were unsuccessful in cutting down the 
size of the omnibus bill—until the last 
moment. After attacks against indi- 
vidual items had been defeated, the 
House did approve a broad-scale slash 
of the number of workers in each 
Department. 


make comparisons between the opera- 
tions of the various agencies. 

The second reason, supported by 
many Congressmen, is to present Mr. 
Truman with a “take-it-or-else” bill. In 
previous years the President had the 
opportunity of approving or vetoing in- 
dividual appropriations bills, sending a 
few of them back to Congress for fur- 
ther consideration if he did not like 
them. 

This year, however, the President 
probably will have to accept the omni- 
bus appropriations bill, even if parts 
of it are unsatisfactory to him. He can- 
not veto part of a bill, and to veto it fashion. 
all might endanger the Government's In February the House passed a 
operations for months. “voluntary” FEPC measure—one which 


The omnibus bill is now before the 
Senate. The Senate now will decide 
whether or not to restore appropria- 
tions cut by the House. 

FEPC: The proposal to establish a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission has always created the 
stormiest debates of all the Administra- 
tion’s civil rights measures. An FEPC 
would prohibit discrimination in hiring 
because of color, religion, or national 
origin, and would give the Federal 
Government power to act against em- 
ployers who discriminated in this 





BOX SCORE TO DATE ON THE 81ST CONGRESS 


Second session, beginning Jan. 3, 1950 


Completed Action 


Approved measure to set up National Science Foun- 
dation to promote basic research and education in 
the sciences, award scientific grants and scholarships. 


SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


(see this issue) 


Rejected two of 25 Government reorganization pro- 
posals made by Mr. Truman. These two plans would 
have eliminated NLRB General Counsel and given 
more power to Treasury Secretary. Other plans be- 
come law unless disapproved by either House or 
Senate. 


REORGANIZATION 


(see Mar. 22 issve) 


Approved $2,850,000,000 for European Recovery 
Program for next year, and funds for Far East aid, 
Point Four program. Bill sent to Mr. Truman for 
signature. 


FOREIGN AID 


(see Feb. 22 issue) 


Both houses passed slightly differing measures eas- 
ing restrictions on DP entry and raising number from 
205,000 to 340,000. Bill in House-Senate confer- 
ence. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 
(see Feb. 22 and Apr. 19 issues) 


Approved housing bill to aid middle-income fami- 
lies, but without loan feature for cooperative hous- 
ing which Mr. Truman had requested. 


HOUSING 


(see April 19 issue) 


Ended all Federal taxes on manufacture and sale 
of margarine as of July 1, 1950. 


MARGARINE 


(see Mar. 22 issue) 


Action Completed in the Senate 


Approved proposed amendment to the Constitution 
to gucrantee equal rights for women in all fields 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


(see Feb. 15 issue) 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


(see Feb. 15 issue) 


Approved Constitutional amendment to eliminate 
Electoral College and to elect President by dividing 
electoral votes within states in proportion to popular 
votes for candidates. 


Action Completed in the House 
APPROPRIATIONS 


(see this issue) 


Approved 29-billion-dollar omnibus appropriations 
bill, first of its kind in history. 


Approved bills to grant statehood to territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


STATEHOOD 


(see Mar. 15 issue) 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


{see this issue) 


Approved “voluntary” Fair Practices 


Commission bill. 


Employment 











would create a commission to investi- 
gate discrimination, but without power 
to enforce its recommendations. This 
was much milder than FEPC supporters 
wanted, but still too strong to win favor 
with Southern Representatives. 

Last week the Senate was locked in 
debate over the FEPC, with the out- 
come uncertain as we went to press. 
The main issue appeared to be whether 
or not the Senate would vote for cloture 
(limitafion of debate) so that the 
measure itself could be brought to a 
vote (see Mar 8 issue). 

Still to Come 

Social Security Expansion: Last year 
the House passed a bill widening the 
benefits of Federal old-age social secur- 
ity (payments to retired workers over 
65 and their families). The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has considered the 
House-approved bill and has reported 
it to the Senate. 

While predictions on Congressional 
action are risky, it seems fairly certain 
that Congress will approve the social 
security expansion bill. (The new law, 
if approved, will be discussed in full in 
an early fall issue.) 

Rent Control: The Government’s con- 
trol over rents is one of the few war- 
time contro] measures still in force. The 
present law expires June 30. President 
Truman has asked for a one-vear exten- 
sion of the law, because of the con- 
tinued shortage of houses and apart- 
ments. The current law permits indi- 
vidual states to take over rent control 
administration if they wish. 

Taxes: The House Ways and Means 
Committee has been hard at work, 
fashioning a new tax program. Princi- 
pal effort so far has been to cut down 
excise taxes (see Mar. 8 issue). Now the 
Committee has turned to finding new 
ways to make up losses which would 
result from lowering excise taxes. 

International Trade Organization: 
President Fruman and Secretary of 
State Acheson have been urging Con- 
giess to authorize U.S. participation in 
the International Trade Organization. 
The ITO, if approved by enough na- 
tions, will become a United Nations 
specialized agency (see Oct. 5 issue). 
Many other nations are awaiting action 
by the United States before they join. 

Opposition has developed to the ITO. 
Some people believe that reductions of 
tariffs and other trade barriers would 
bring such a flood of foreign goods into 
the U.S. as to hurt U.S. business. 
Others believe that greatereimports into 
the U.S. is the only way to sell more 
American goods abroad and to help 
other nations recover. 

Other Measures: Congress is un- 
likely to take further action this year on 
the Brannan Farm Plan, Federal aid to 
education, a national health insurance 
program, and repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Act. Mr. Truman 
has repeatedly urged all of these. 








1. Story opens in Admiral Benbow Inn where Jim Hawkins sees 2. When Squire Trelawney and Doctor Livesey outfit 
Blind Pew hand Captain Billy Bones the Black Spot, his death The Hispaniola to sail for the secret island marked 
warrant. Before Bones dies, he gives Jim a treasure map. on Jim’s map, Jim joins motley crew as cabin boy. 


4. When The Hispaniola anchors off Treasure Island, Long John takes 
Jim hostage so his pirate confederates can get ashore ahead of 


3. Under sail, Jim, hidden in on apple barrel Squire Trelawney’s party. A furious search for the treasure is on! 


hears ship's cook and one-time pirate Long John 
Silver plotting mutiny with other crew members. 


Treasure Island 


HEN Walt Disney secured the screen rights to 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s classic adventure story 
15 years ago, he visualized it as an animated cartoon 
feature. But when he began planning the production 
in detail, Disney decided the vigorous, exciting quali- 
ties of Treasure Island could best be brought to the 
‘screen with flesh-and-blood actors. Thus, Treasure 
Island, which will be coming to your local theatre 
some time this summer, is Disney’s first all live-action 
film. 
Twelve-year-old Bobby Driscoll (right), who gave 
such a brilliant performance in The Window last year, 
plays Jim Hawkins, cabin boy who finds himself in 


~ pepe chaptied of gree womgees sages oe 5. Pieces of Eight! Perfect end Ha ho 
one of Britains topnotch character actors, plays Long perfect pirate yarn. Treasure Island 


Disney's Long John \ sly : 
John Silver. will be released some time this summer. 


Silver with porrot 
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A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


No. 23— AUSTRIA 


HAT country, liberated from the 
Nazis in World War II, is still 
occupied by Allied armies? Where did 
the Communists lose an election in a 
region under Russian control? Where’s 
the farthest-east territory in Europe oc- 
cupied by U. § 
You'll find only one country that fits 
these descriptions. It’s Austria, a nation 
of 7,000,000 people, about the size of 
Indiana. It lies like a wedge between 
Communist-dominated eastern Europe 
and the Western democracies. And that 
fact of geography is the cause of Aus- 
tria’s troubles. 


trox ypsr 


Austria, once a rich and powerful 
kingdom, lost most of its land and’.re- 
sources*in World War I. 

The little nation struggled along as a 
republic until 1938. Then the Nazis of 
neighboring Germany marched into 
Austria and made it a part of Germany. 

At a conference in 1944 the U. S., 
Britain, Russia decided that Aus- 
had Hitler’s victim, not his 
helper. Rather than punishing Austria 
for making war, the Allies agreed to 
set up a “free and independent Austria” 
once more 

In 1945 Austria was liberated and 
from Germany. The 


were allowed 


and 


tria been 


separated Austrians 
to set up their own gov- 
In the first election (1945) the 
Austrian People’s party Social- 
them the 
seats in Parliament. The next election, 
last fall, had about the same result. A 
coalition of the People’s party and So- 
has run the 


ernment 
and the 
most of 


ists. between won 


cialists government since 
1945. Austria has one of the most stable 
governments in Europe 

The Communists have only a few 
Parliament. In 1945 the Rus- 
sians put Communist mayors into office 
in their occupation zone. This month 


seats in 


the Russians allowed local elections to 
be held. Every single Communist mayor 
was voted out of office! 

Austria’s government doesn’t really 
run the country. At the end of World 
War II the Allies divided Austria into 
four occupation zones. The U. S., France, 
Britain, and Russia each took one zone 
(see map). The capital, Vienna, is oc- 
cupied by troops of all four powers 
Vienna is the farthest-east point in Eu- 
rope where American occupation troops 
are stationed 

The occupation was supposed to be 
temporary. The Big Four powers were 
supposed to write a treaty to create a 
“free and independent Austria.” 

The Big Four have met exactly 253 
times (plus another meeting scheduled 
May 22) to talk about a treaty for Aus- 
tria. And the treaty seems to be getting 
farther away every time they meet. 

In 1945 the Allies agreed that “Ger- 
man fgreign assets” in eastern Austria 
belong to Russia. Russia immediately 
claimed, as former German property, 
most of Austria’s shipbuilding and oil 
fields and many other industries. 

The Western nations said Russia 
wanted too much. Last fall, however, it 
looked as though a compromise would 
be reached on this point. Most of the 
other points in the treaty had been 
igreed upon 

Did the Russians change their minds 
and prevent an Austrian 
treaty? That is what the Austrian gov- 


decide to 


ernment believes. Russia started argu- 
ing about points that had apparentty 
been settled. 

If a peace treaty is made, Russia 
would have to take her troops out of 
Austria. Perhaps Russia doern’t want to 
give up this armed outpost, so close 
both to democratic Western Europe and 
to the anti-Russian Communist govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia, 


A New “Stall’’? 


This month the Russians threw a new 
monkey wrench into the treaty machin- 
ery. 

Pravda is the newspaper of the Rus- 
sian Communist party, which runs the 
government of Russia. Pravda said Rus- 
sia won't consider making a treaty for 
Austria until the “Free Territory of 
Trieste” is set up. 

_In our May 10 issue (“Storm Cen- 
ters”) we discussed unhappy Trieste. In 
the peace treaty with Italy it was agreed 
that a “Free Territory of Trieste” would 
be f&med. Recently the Russians de- 
manded that the “Free Territory” be 
put into ful! operation. 

Says Pravda: Unless this part of the 
Italian peace treaty is carried out, Rus- 
sia can’t trust the Western nations 
to obey an Austrian peace treaty. 
That’s the lat~st excuse for preventing 
an Austrizn treaty. 

Unless a tieaty is signed by fall, 
Austria says, it will complain to the 
U. N. and ‘to the World Court. Austria 
isn’t a U. N. member and can’t com- 
plain directly to the U. N. But any 
member-nation could bring up the ques- 
tion as a possible threat to peace. 

When, the Austrians ask, will their 
country get its promised freedem? 
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Presenting 


the 1950 
Art entries from non-sponsored areas are first judged by preliminary 


Scholastic Awards 


FTER more than a quarter of a century it may seem N. Y.; Bernice V. Setzer, Director of Art Education, Des Moines, lowa; 
amiss to ask the question: “What are the Scholastic Dale Goss, Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Arts, Seattle, Wash. 
Awards?” But there is a chance—a remote one, we think— 
that to some of our readers the student achievement pages 
in this issue may require an explanation. 
The Scholastic Awards are annuai programs that for 
twenty-six consecutive years have granted recognition and 
awards to senior and junior high school students in the crea- 
tive arts. The art pieces reproduced in this issue, as well 
as the stories and articles, were selected from the work of 
the 1950 Scholastic Awards winners. Awards-winning en- 
tries are distributed through all five classroom magazines: 
Senior Scholastic, Literary Cavalcade, Practical English, 
World Week, and Junior Scholastic, together with lists of 
winners in the Writing Awards and the names of students 
who were granted Art Scholarships, 
Congratulations to you who have won honors, and to your 
teachers, too, congratulations, Our thanks and appreciation 
go to those whose generous efforts help to make the 
Awards possible—the judges, educators, national sponsors, 
and co-sponsoring department stores and newspapers. 
Our congratulations, also, to you who entered and failed s 
to receive an award. Often the margin that separated your . Advertising Arf Jury (L. to R.): Samuel Golden, Director, American 


work from that of the winners was a single perilous point. Artists Group, N.Y.C.; William Longyear, Chairman of Dept. of Adver- 
. tising Design, Pratt Institute, — N. Y.; Albert Dorne, Illus- 


Yours is the inner reward of having made a glorious try. nate, ethene <6 t ial Art, Westport, Conn 








: Pictorial Art Jury (L. to &.): Lamar Dodd, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; 
Sculpture and Ceramics Jury (Left to Right): Paul Bogatay, Frank N. Wilcox, Cleveland Institute of Art, Cleveland, O.; Edward Laning, Kansas 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Alex J. Ettl, Sculpture City Art Institute & School of Design, Kansas City, Mo.; Somuel Rosenberg, Carnegie 
House, New York City; Nancy Leitch Hoffman, Pittsburgh, Pa. i of Tech y. Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles Parkhurst. Oberlin College, Ohio. 
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FOURTH AWARD 
GENERAL ARTICLE 


By Danielle A. Luzzatto, 16 
The Sidwell Friends School 
Washington, D. C 


Teacher: James E. Forsythe 


Miss Giusi Scimone 
Piazzale Pontecorvo 6 
Padova, Italy 


Dear Giusi, 


You have long asked me to write to 
: about the United States, so I shall 
devote this whole letter to that pur- 
pose I have tried to write about things 


you 


so you will understand them and later 
think about them and form your own 
opinions. I shall try to state facts as 
they are without showing prejudice. 
The first thing vou must think about 
is: how were the United States formed? 
What people make up the United 
States? What are their backgrounds? 
The United States is a land of varied 
backgrounds and people. It is a great 
melting pot of customs languages, re- 
An immigrant 
coming to the United States brings with 
him 


ligions, and inheritances 


ill these things from his native 
land and even special customs from his 
province or village. These immigrants 
bring to us their varied talents and oc- 
cupations and here under new environ- 
ments they become a part of a com- 
munity. A visitor coming to the United 
States for the first often a 
wrong idea about the American way 
of life and the American people. He 
thinks of the United States as a land 
of bustling millionaires, a land where 


poverty does not exist. Instead, he finds 


time has 


the United States a land where people 
work hard i la id 
Freedoms are the 


honestv and 


must where the 


Four rewards for 


serious work. 


“Land of Opportunity” 
| know 


Ww hy 


wondered 
1 peasant that seems perfectly con- 


vou have often 
tent in Europe wishes to come to the 
United States Perhaps I 


1] 
I 


is greatest hope 
is that his children will get better edu- 
that his children’s 
raised, In short, 
he wants his children to have all the 
things he did not have 
He looks to the 


a land of 


cation than he got 


standard of life mav be 


when he was 


young. United States 


as to opportunity 


This is not the only reason why peo- 
ple come to the United States. The rea- 


sons have changed through the vears. 


but still there is one undving idea. free- 


dom. In early times explorers and pio- 


f 


neers came for the excitement of ad- 


venture, others were seeking a short 


Letter to 


route to India, some wanted more land, 
and many of them came seeking the 
Four Freedoms, especially the right to 
worship as they pleased. 

Now that I have summarized how 
the United States were formed, I shall 
discuss the United States today and 
compare it with vour country, Italy. 
I think that I am in a position to do 
this because, as you well know, I was 
born in Genoa and came to the United 
States at the seven. Here I 
learned to speak English and here I 
spent a great deal of time thinking 
about this new country to which I had 
come. Now that I am older, I want to 
make you understand what were my 
feelings and those of my parents and 
friends after we had become acquaint- 
ed with the United States. 

In my opinign, the greatest differ 
ence United States and 
taly is that the American people are 
ever looking forward, striving for im 
provements, and looking to the future 
with eagerness. The people of Italy 
look back at their past glories, thinking 
that they can live 
times gone by. The Italian people are 
justly proud of their artistic buildings 
of their paintings, sculptures, music, of 
their old picturesque towns where each 


age of 


between the 


on remembrances of 


house has a history of its own, and of 
its artisans skilled in different crafts. 
They are proud of their Roman ances- 
tors, of their Michelangelos, Dantes, Da 
Vineis, Galileos, and Rossinis. Here, in- 
stead, is a population that is proud of 
the country it lives in and of the possi- 
bilities of progress in every field. Do 
you understand what I mean, Giusi? 
Another problem that must be over- 
come in Italy is the question of social 
barriers, the constant social competi- 
tion that is a drawback to the improve- 
ment of any country because it gives 
distinct advantage to individuals against 
the welfare of the masses. As long as 
only the top crust of the population 
has a chance to get a decent education 
have money, titles, 
country’s principles 


just because they 
and influence, the 
are wrong. 

Here, in the United States, every one 
high school and no 
one is better than his fellow student. 
In Italy, a peasant stays among the un- 
educated group, a_ factory 
worker other factory work- 


may go through 


peasant 
pea int 


stavs with 


ers; a doctor, a lawyer, or a banker 
does not associate with these people. 
In the United States, a boy or girl 
may earn his or her way through col- 
lege doing manual work, One can 
never tell whether or not a waitress is 
a psychology student, an electrician, or 
a medical student. But let us make it 
clear, the difference between the Amer- 
ican way of life and Communism lies in 
the fact that over here we try to raise 
every one to a higher standard of liv- 
ing. 
School Contrasts 


You have also asked me about educa- 
tional differences, so I will try to ex- 
plain these differences as I understand 
them. In Italy, schools give a more 
classical training. Here, in the United 
States, not so much stress is given to 
classical subjects. I remember how sur- 
prised you were when I told you that 
we had typing, dramatics, dancing, and 
many extra-curricular activities in 
school. In my opinion, Italian schools 
are harder as almost everyone must take 
Greek and Latin. In Italy, those who 
are fortunate enough to go on studying 
base their knowledge more on classical 
works than on current problems as is 
our practice in this country. In my 
opinion, from a psychological point of 
view this is wrong, because books are 
written to stay unchanged, while life 
evolves. May I say that I am more 
stimulated by the discussion. of current 
problems than by my daily struggle 
with Caesar. 

Here education is planned so it will 
benefit every one. Even the crippled, 
the blind, and the hard of hearing are 
given an education. This is not done so 
as to make these individuals dependent 
on others, but so as to give them a 
place in life. Every day you see ex- 
amples of the miracles accomplished in 
this field. 

At this point it seems to me that I 
ought to say that there are things in 
the United States that could be greatly 
improved. The United States is young 
and has not yet solved the problem of 
minority groups. Of course this is one 
of the main problems of any country, 
and it takes time to solve this to every 
one’s satisfaction. When the United 
States will have solved the problem of 
minority groups, it will be another big 
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step toward a more democratic way 
f life 
You in Padua, the great university 
center, have all around you gorgeous 
edifices of Venetian architecture, and 
at every turn a monument. Every day 
you see Piazza Sant’ Antonio, you go 
by Gattamelata, or, stepping into the 
Capella of the Scrovegni you are “in- 
spired by the dramatic power and pro- 
found feeling that are # wiataetnie of 
Giotto’s frescoes. You should be thank- 
ful for this. I, in America, cannot see 
these things. This is why I appreciate 
them. But understand me, I find a com- 
pensation when I see community hcus- 
ing projects being built so everyone 
may have a decent home, however 
small it may be. I see schools, play- 
grounds, hospitals, and charitable in- 
stitutions being erected. Sometimes I 
Sigg if this is not a better way of Soyo 
‘on 
DO YOU AGREE WITH DANIELLE that modern housing, schools, and welfare projects 
Student Exchange (photo above, a housing project in Milwaukee, Wisconsin) should be more important 
Now, my dear friend, I will close in a nation’s life than art treasures of a glorious past? (Photo below, the Arch of 
this letter by saying that the essential Constantine, erected in Rome, Italy, in 315 A.D.) 
thing in this world is for countries to 
understand each other, to understand 
each other's problems and way of life. 
After much reading and thinking, I 
have come to the conclusion that one 
»f the ways this can best be achieved 
is by the exchange of students. I am 
sure that you are of my opinion. I have 
decided that when I am in college, I 
will devote my spare time to the ad- 
vancement of this idea. Especially, I 
should like to promote the frequent and 
regular exchange of students between 
Italy and the United States. As a result 
in American student would bring to 
Italy the democratic ideas and scientific 
and practical know-how, while an Ital- 
ian student would bring over here his 
unquestionable traditional culture. 
When we all know the other fel- 
low’s problems and trials, then is the 
ynly time we can have one world based 
the principles of Freedom, Democ- 


By Burton Holmes from t 
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— 

Please write to me and ask me any 
questions that you might have in mind 
atter having read my letter. Shall we 
meet soon? I shall enjoy immensely 
having a long talk with you. 


Your affectionate friend, 
DANIELLE 





























Indonesia’s coat of arms. 


FOREWORD 


e A new republic came into being on 
December 14, 1949, when the constitu- 
ent states of the United States of Indo- 
signed a constitution for their 
newly born nation which severed the 
political cords that had for centuries 
bound it to the Dutch colonial govern- 
ment. 

This act was the final outcome of 
vears of slow and painful effort towards 
the unification of a group of islands sur- 
prisingly different in cultural make-up 
and with close to impregnable geo- 
graphical barriers; it is a wonder that 
they are unified and politically 
independent 

As I outline 
for independence you 
think that I emphasize greatly the 
nation’s background. I admit that I do; 
I have a definite purpose in doing so; 


resla 


today 


movement 
may perhaps 


Indonesia’s 


for to me the 


stacles fhis nation had to overcome to 
unite and becorne politically free have 
gained for it a distinct position in the 
Indonesia fought 
ind politics to gain 
It succeeded in- leav- 
victorious but, what is 
more important, it also left its battle- 
fields with relatively little bloodshed. 


great ind numerous ob 


innals_ of history 
against both nature 
its independence 


ing the struggle 


For Indonesia it was a far greater 
task to unify than to gain its independ- 
ence for once unific ation W as achieved 
independence would be the next logical 
step. By 
kground that it had to conquer, 


one can illustrate why this is true. These 


bringing out the obstacles in 
its bac 
obstacles to be overcome were its geo- 


graphic il and commercial position in 


the East 
colonial policies lack of 


Dutch political and economic 
educational 
opportunities for the natives, religious 
and cultural differences 
Malay Archipelago, 
former Dutch East 
Indies) finds itself on a sea lanes’ cross 
direct route from 
India Malaya, China, Japan and 
the Philippines to Australia and New 
Zealand; within a defensive triangle of 


barriers 

Located in the 
Indonesia or the 
road: on the trade 


British 


Singapore, Hong Kong, and Port Dar- 
win. 

Geographically, Indonesia is 
posed of thousands of islands, ranging 
in size from little mud flats a few acres 
in area to the Dutch portion of Borneo, 
as large as France; its best known 
islands are Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the 
Celebes, Bali, Lombok, the Selors, 
Timor, northern New Guinea, and the 
Moluccas. The Indonesian islands, scat- 
tered over three thousands miles of 
ocean. have a combined area of 733,000 
square miles and support a population 
of seventy-five million inhabitants. This 
geographical feature in itself constitutes 
one of the major problems of unifica- 


com- 


tion. 

When the Dutch first established 
themselves in the East Indies, not a 
single island had been socially or politi 
cally unified. Until a few decades ago 
there was hardly a trace of social, eco- 
nomic, or sentimental unity among 


them 


Few Educated Native Leaders 


In addition the Dutch system of colo- 
nial government did much to retard the 
nationalist for instead of 
undermining and replacing the native 
costumes institutions, the Dutch 
capitalized upon them, thus decentral- 
insuring permanent divi- 
sion of and softening 
resistance to Dutch rule. The colonial 
government was very slow in introduc- 


movement, 
and 


izing powet 


} > 
hostilities mass 


ing lower Western education into the 
Indies and, as a direct result, there were 
few educated native leaders to aid in 
shedding either old tribal 
loyalties or the Dutch political yoke. 
The Dutch in had been 
peculiarly free from racial prejudice; 
perhaps this phenomenon is due to the 
free mixed marriages between the 
Dutch and the natives. The reason for 
intermarriage lies in 
would 


exclusive 


Indonesia 


such widespread 
the fact that 
bring a white woman into the island 


tew Europeans 
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INDONESIA 


Her Struggle for Unification and Independence 


area. It seems that the Indonesians have 
proved very adept at assimilating Euro- 
peans through marriage. As a result of 
these mixed marriages the natives came 
to consider their interests identical with 
those of the Dutch. It has been only 
recently that a difference in orientation 
has appeared on the scene. 

There exists in the East one factor 
which seems to act as a stumbling block 
to national unity; that factor is religion. 
Nearly nine tenths of Indonesia is Mos- 
lem. Pagan religions rank second with 
three million followers, while the num- 
ber of Christians has now reached the 
two-million mark. The Hindu religion 
also exists but in a minority. These re- 
ligious groups*have, in the past, shown 
a tendency to act in cliques in blocking 
forms of nationalism which might in any 
way curtail their power in their sepa- 
rate zones of influence. The attitudes of 
these religious groups towards each 
other added to the Dutch government's 
biased treatment of them, have given 
rise to many intricate and dangerous 
situations which had almost succeeded 
in crippling the program for unification. 
The Dutch government catered to Mos- 
lem groups as they were less anti-Dutch 
and wielded a great deal of influence 
among the masses. 

Indonesians possessed an almost in- 
significant common cultural inheritance, 
though they possessed strong cultural 
ties within individual islands. They had 
not the common band of ancestry or 
customs that plays such an important 
role in the strongly consanguine East. 
The fact that they never experienced 
self-government on a_ national scale 
made them apprehensive of undertaking 
such a large project as unification. 

It took Holland over two hundred 
years to establish herself economically 
in the East Indies. But once she had her 
roots in its soil it took until the present 
day to dislodge her positive control of 
industry. She completely monopolized 
industry, allowing little or no indigenous 
capital to find even some barren nook 
in the nation’s vast resources of com- 
merce. Thus the Indonesians came to 
miss that unifying tie of working to- 
gether for their own advancement 
through self-operated businesses. 





During the industrial epoch you were 
either Dutch, European, Eurasian or 
you were a nobody, for the Dutch had 
little use for nativeg in progressive in- 
dustry. This situation robbed the nation 
of a revolution-breeding factor in its 
population—a middle class. 

A combination of all these obstacles 
was to suppress the movement for uni- 
fication until the year 1908 when a 
change occurred in the nation’s eco- 
nomic and social structure, a change 
due to an introduction of Western in- 
dustry on a constantly increasing scale. 
Almost all good paying positions in the 
newly created industry were listed as 
“Government Service Jobs,” and the 
Dutch government showed definite 
preference for Europeans rather than 
Indonesians in handing out these posi- 
tions. 


Birth of Native Politics 


Two results of this pro-European 
policy were that Europeans (not all of 
the best character) began to infest the 
isles in order to take advantage of the 
“easy-money” involved; and the dis- 
parity between the Europeans and na- 
tives was intensified. In the Netherlands 
homeland a “Goverr:ment Service Job” 
paid six times the lowest salaried posi- 
tion in the country. In Indonesia a 
“Government Service Job” paid eight 
times the amount of the lowest salaried 
position. Hence it is easily seen why the 
Indonesian felt as if he were being left 
in the cold. 

The reaction to these conditions was 
the formation of the first native political 
party, the Boldi Oetomo. The members 
of this party were upper-class natives 
who wanted native intellectuals to lead 
in working for the educational and eco- 
nomic advancement of the masses. The 
group policies as a political party were 
much too idealistic to last, and the 
organization was soon eclipsed in popu- 
larity by a religious political group 
called the Sarekat Islam, which: origi- 


nated on the very strongly Moslem 
island of Java. 

The Sarekat Islam linked religion 
with the promotion of economic wel- 
fare; the religious element in its plat- 
form gave it a wider popular base as it 
appealed to the one common element 
in the Javanese native life and therefore 
gave them a feeling of solidarity. 

In 1920 came the introduction of a 
Communist dominated political party, 
the Red Proletariat League which, for 
a short period, gained headway with 
the working masses because of the dis- 
content in industry and the impover- 
ished conditions of the native worker. 
In 1925 the Dutch colonial government 
stepped into the scene to bring a termi- 
nation to this party’s activities. The 
government gave its leader, Tan Ma- 
laka, a choice of imprisonment or exile; 
he chose the latter. 

From 1923 to the pre-Japanese occu- 
pation years a new and more progres- 
sive form of nationalist party came into 
being through Study Clubs, whose pri- 
mary objectives were to cultivate a 
strong Indonesian middle class and 
stress Indonesian rather than island con- 
sciousness. They achieved their goal 
through adult night school classes which 
taught English, bookkeeping, Dutch, 
Malay and Indonesian art, culture, and 
costumes; thus these study groups man- 
aged to equip a large portion of the 
native population with intellectual tools 
to first unify and then compete against 
Europeans on a commercial basis. 


Youth Groups Lead the Way 


In addition to these study groups 
were youth movements—Young Java, 
Young Sumatra and the Moslem Youth 
League, which started out as sectional 
units and later grew into national im- 
portance as they forgot their section- 
alism, racial and social differences, and 
religious differences to fight for a free 
and independent Indonesia for Indo- 
nesians, 
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Thus these labor parties, political 
parties, study clubs, and youth groups 
were Indonesia’s first and most success- 
ful steps towards unification. 

There are few who would dispute 
the fact that the Netherlands seldom 
impressed upon her colonies the injus- 
tices that other imperial powers prac- 
ticed in their zones of control. On the 
contrary, the Netherlands aided the 
East Indies colony towards gradual self- 
government through allowing the Indo- 
nesians to increase their representation 
in the East Indies parliament, the Volks- 
raad (even though they allowed them 
no self-assertion in economic fields). 

Holland seemed to realize that one 
day she would be asked to forfeit her 
governmental rights to the natives but, 
though she could read the handwriting 
on the wall, she could not help but 
struggle to keep that day of retribution 
as far in the future as possible. When- 
ever Holland became involved in a con- 
tinental struggle and its after-effects, 
the Indonesians were quick to grasp 
their opportunity to demand more po- 
litical and economic freedoms, knowing 
that the Dutch would be in no position 
to oppose them. 

Thus during the period immediately 
following World War II the Indonesi- 
ans felt that if they didn’t step forth 
then to claim their complete political 
independence, they would not have a 
second opportunity to do so for another 
two decades. The Dutch on the other 
hand, weakened and ravaged by the 
Nazi occupation of their homeland, be 
lieved that the loss of the Indies with its 
vast wealth of resources in rubber, palm 
dil, tin, tea, tobacco, spices, petroleum, 
and minerals might weil prove a death 
blow to continental recovery, for Indo- 
nesia was Holland’s security from star- 
vation. 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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How America’s music grew out of American history 


“Of Thee We Sing”’ 


AWN broke slowly across the tropic 

skv, revealing land to the tired men 
in the three tiny ships — the first land 
they had seen for many months. They 
had discovered a new world! Then it 
was that Columbus wrote in his Journal 
the first account of music in America: 
“The Pinta leads the procession, and 
her crew is singing the Te Deum. The 
crews of the Santa Maria and the Nina 
now join in the solemn chant, and many 
of the must brush the 
tears from their eves.” Thus, on Octo- 
ber 12, 1492. the seed of the New 
World was planted—with a song. 


rough sailors 


Psalms of New England 


In 1620 the Pilgrims, driven from 
England by religious persecutions, came 
to settle in Massachusetts, A few years 
later the Puritans founded Salem; the 
first shoots of the tree of America were 
springing into being. The lives of these 
people were sternly self-disciplined; 
their everv thought and act were de- 
voted to God. Because they believed 
that every pleasure was sinful, the only 
music to be found in the new colony 

was the solemn, heavy hymns of sup- 
{plication and thanksgiving, found in 
the Bay Psalm Book, a rude rewording 
of the glorious Psalms of the great He- 
brew poet, David 

Rivaling the New England colonies 
were those of Jamestown, Va., and 
Charlestown, S. C. These immigrants 
brought with them all the warmth and 
color of the Old World; they were not 
God-fearing disciples of stern fire-and- 
brimstone preachers, but aristocratic 
fortune-hunters, many of them younger 
sons of French and English nobles, ac- 
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customed to the luxuries of the courts 
of Europe. In the South, therefore, 
were heard gay ballads, reels, and 
stately minuets, danced to the tinkling 
music of the harpsichord. 

The colonies of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware were a blending 
of the bright, vivid tones of the South 
and the somber darkness of the North. 
From these Middle Colonies came the 
Revolutionary composer, Francis Hop- 
kinson, who wrote the satirical Battle 
of the Kegs, deriding the British 
enemy; his son, Joseph Hopkinson, 
composed one of our most beautiful 
patriotic songs, Hail Columbia. America 
was surely growing; like a rebellious 
child, it resented being tied to the 
apron-strings of the “Mother Country.” 
The cloud of war had fallen over the 
whole Eastern shore; New Englanders, 
Southerners, and men from the Middle 
Colonies, united in the common cause 
of freedom. Through the roar and con- 
fusion of the struggle came the roll of 
drums and lilting notes of Yankee Doo- 
dle and The Girl I Left Behind Me 
When, finally, in 1783, the smoke of 
battle rolled away, the thirteen colonies 
stood—a free nation. 

Britain, however, laughed at this 
“babe in the woods”; so, in 1812, the 
young nation went to war to preserve 
her independence. The British struck 
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a heavy blow when they burned Wash- 
ington; but from this attack and the 
one made later on Fort McHenry, came 
our national anthem, written by a 
young lawyer, Francis Scott Key. A few 
months later, the British were turned 
back. “The star-spangled banner in tri- 
umph” did wave, “o'er the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” 


The Spiritual 


From the deep South came other 
American music — the Negro spiritual. 
The Negro, with his natural feeling for 
rhythm and harmony, was longing for 
the homeland from which he had been 
torn; he gave voice to this longing in 
deep, rich melociy, He sang to the earth 
and the sky; he sang to the sun, the 
rain, and the river; he sang about God 
and his labor; he sang of his joys and 
his sorrows. His songs had the haunt- 
ing quality that is the basis also of our 
modern “blues.” 

The shoots of liberty were sprouting 
into a tree, strong and straight; like any 
growing thing, it needed room. Turn- 
ing its eyes westward, America began 
to move, pushing the frontier before it. 
Then, in 1849, the cry of “Gold!” sent 
millions of fortune-hunters clear to the 
western coast. Every follower of the 
covered wagons met Sweet Betsy from 
Pike somewhere along the way. Around 
campfires all along the hard trail this 
simple ballad and the tale of the mis- 
adventures of a light-headed lass called 
Cindy echoed through the night, keep- 
ing up the courage of the daring pio- 
neers. Others, less venturesome, stayed 
in the mountains of West Virginia and 
Kentucky, cherishing the ballads they 
had brought with them from England— 
quaint tales of superstition, love, and 
hatred, sung to the clapping of hands 
and the sawing of the fiddle. 

Then came a great flash of lightning 
and a mighty crash of thunder. The 
young tree was split asunder! The Civil 
War, which brought ruin and disaster 
to the picturesque life of the Southern 
plantations, began on April 12, 1861. 
At first the course of the War ran favor- 
ably for the South, and the Confeder- 
ate soldiers marched with confidence 
towards the North, inspired by a song 
written by a Northern minstrel, Dan 
Emmett: In Dixie Land I take my 
stand, To live and die in Dixie, Away, 
away, away down South in Dixie. How- 





ever, the tide of the war was turned 
at Gettysburg; and the Union men, led 
by the powerful Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, swept down upon the South, 
Marching through Georgia, “from At- 
lanta to the sea.” On April 9, 1865, the 
South was forced to surrender. 


Songs of the West 


After the War Between the States 
many of the men who fought, unable 
to settle down, headed west, to ride 
the range. In those days the, West was 
wild, and life was cheap. Law and or- 
der were unknown in most places. The 
name of Jesse James struck terror to 
the hearts of the settlers; yet he was 
also looked upon as a hero by many, 
for his character was akin to that of the 
whole unsettled territory. When he was 
shot in the back by a member of his 
own gang, the whole West mourned; 
and, like other heroes, he was im- 
mortalized in song. 

Most of the men who traveled west, 
however, went to work for the wealthy 
cattlemen, who claimed vast tracts of 
the prairie-land. The life of a cowhand 
was a lonely one, and this loneliness 
was reflected in the songs which he 
sang. Perhaps it was the dread of rest- 
ing forever in the wild grass-land that 
caused one cowboy to sing, Oh, Bury 
Me Not on the Lone Prairie. 

No essay on American music would 
be complete without the mention of 
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Stephen Foster, for no other composer 
has so touched the hearts and minds 
of the people of America as has this 
young Pennsylvanian, whose short and 
unhappy life brought forth melodies 
that will immortalize his name. Old 
Folks at Home, Beautiful Dreamer, Old 
Black Joe, and many others were sung 
from coast to coast. Even today, almost 
a hundred years after they were writ- 
ten, Stephen Foster's melodies are 
numbered among the nation’s favorites. 

The gay “nineties” brought a new 
era, not only in music, but also in the 
lives of the people. The frontier had 
disappeared, and America was getting 
ready to take her place in world poli- 
tics. She had grown, almost overnight, 
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from a rough, unsettled country of 
small farms, towns, and minor busi- 
nesses into a rapidly industrializing na- 
tion, with large corporations centering 
in big cities. With these big cities came 
vaudeville, and with vaudeville such 
tunes as The Sidewalks of New York, 
If You Knew Susie, and Bicycle Built 
for Two. The most popular music of 
this period was barbershop harmony; 
college campuses echoed to the strains 
of Genevieve and Sweet Adeline. 


Songs of World War | 


With World War I, America went 
abroad, to “make the world safe for 
democracy,” and back from the sol- 
diers Over There floated the nostalgic 
words, Give My Regards to Broadway 
Remember Me to Herald Square. Irving 
Berlin rallied them with his spirited 
marching words and notes. America 
had come of age! 

In five hundred years, America had 
grown from an accidental discovery 
made by the “mad man,” Christophe: 
Columbus, into the most powerful na 
tion in the world. The minute seedling 
has become a towering tree, strong and 
tall, able to withstand.the storms of 
time and stress—America the Beautiful 





Indonesia 
(Concluded) 


The actual dispute that in 1947 
brought about hostilities between the 
mother country and her colony wasn’t a 
question of whether or not Indonesia 
should gain independence, but when 

The Indonesians appealed to the 
United Nations in July, 1947, to settle 
the problem. The U. N. set up a com- 
mittee of Good Offices to mediate be 
tween the two countries during their 
period of hostilities. In November, 
1949, the Netherlands and Indonesia 
came to a peaceful agreement at a 
round-table conference at The Hague. 

The primary achievement of this 
meeting was the drafting of two major 
documents: a Charter of Transfer of 
Sovereignty, wherein the Dutch gave 
up unconditionally and irrevocably all 
its political rights in Indonesia; a Stat 
ute of Union in which both parties 
agreed to an “independent partnership 
whose purpose is mutual promotion of 
common interests”; i. e., foreign rela- 
tions, economy, and defense agreements 

On December 10, 1949, the Indone 
sian Republican army moved into Ba 
tavia, the country’s capital, to take over 
maintenance of law and order from the 
Dutch; December 14 saw the constitu- 
ent states of the United States of Indo 
nesia sign their constitution. On Decem- 
ber 17 the Indonesian people elected 
their first president. This was the final 
achievement of years of persistent la 
boring towards a goal of freedom. 





Second Shot 


TEADY son! Careful now — you 
don’t want to startle him.” The 
subdued voice held a tinge of 
nervonsness. 

They trod softly and quietly across 
the tew yards that lay between the 
edge of the forest and the clump of 
dried-out bushes which was their goal. 
The man-—tall, and lean built like most 
trappers and pioneer men; and the boy 

a small replica of his father. 

The lad seemed small next to the 
carbine, so grimly held the 
grasp of those strong, young fingers. 

As the thought passed through his 
mind, Dan saw the expression on the 
boy’s face; determined, and seemingly 
impatient at the tortuous pace which 
they were forced to maintain, 

“Easy boy, easy. Almost there now, 
Lonnie.” His hushed voice seemed to 
awake Lonnie from distasteful 
thought. His face acquired a more grim 
expression and he crouched lower to- 
wards the ground as he crept towards 
the bushes. 

It’s his one chance, thought Dan. His 
only chance. If he misses, the other 
boys at the fort will never let him for- 
get it. What was it they said? The 
words throbbed in his head 

‘You're still a kid,” they had taunted. 
“You can’t even shoot a rifle, much less 
kill a deer. Go on an’ play with the little 
kids and don’t bother us. We only talk 
to men.” 

Then they had laughed. Cruel laugh- 
ter. The boy had been deeply hurt and 
had sworn with fierce pride that he 
would kill a deer on his very first hunt- 
ing trip. And this was it. This was the 
boy’s one chance to prove he was not 
just a “little kid,” but a real hunter. 

The touch of his son’s hand on his 
arm shocked Dan and he stopped, star- 
tled. The boy was looking at him, ques- 
tioningly, and with eager impatience 
showing on his face. 

“Okay lad. Okay. Only 
feet.” (Yes! Only a few more feet and 
then he would have his chance. I can’t 
let him ruin that chance. I can't. 

Maybe—) 

His thoughts were desperate now. 

(Maybe I could shoot the deer and 
tell them that did it himself. 
But Lonnie would never let me do it.) 


now in 


some 


a tew more 


Lonnie 
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Then he knew what he was going 
to do. 

(I'll shoot just a moment before Lon- 
nie does. Even if I fire a fraction earlier, 
his shot will drown it out.) 

“Dad.” Lonnie’s urgent whisper fo- 
cused the man’s eyes on the expanse of 
break in the 

within fifty 
stood a 


which a 
bushes revealed. There, 
vards of their concealment, 
gracefully built buck. His ears were up- 
right and his nostrils quivered. 


meadow grass 


Grazing very near him were a few 
does and a lone fawn, but Dan’s atten- 
tion rested only upon this magnificent 
buck; and the thought of what a great 
prize he would be to bring back to the 
fort was in both their minds. 

Automatically, from force of habit, 
the man lowered into a position which 
offered a clear shot past the edge of 
the brush and a good sight on the deer 
in the open clearing. 

From his prone position he instructed 
the boy as.to the choice of a spot to 
shoot from, giving his instructions in 
muffled whispers. 

Then the boy was squinting eagerly 
through the sights of the rifle and Dan 





OTHER SHORT SHORT STORY ENTRIES 
appearing in the current Awards 
Issues of Scholastic Magazines are: 


First Prize, “‘Demi Paradise,” by 
Ursula Griessemer, New York City, 
in Literary Cavalcade; Second Award, 
“The Yellow Primrose,” by Mary 
Frances Mayes, Columbia, Mo., in 
Senior Scholastic; Third Award, ‘New 
Snow,” by Janice L. Willey, Western 
Springs, Ill., in Literary Cavalcade; 
Fourth Award, “The Stars Looked 
Down,” by Lucile Becker, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., in Practical English; Fourth 
Award, “The Crab,” by William G. 
Crary, La Jolla, Calif., in Literary 
Cavalcade; Honorable Mention, 
“Man or Beast,”’ by Roy Little, De- 
troit, Mich., in Practical English. 











admired the fine lines of the weapon; 
one of the latest carbines which he had 
ordered from one of the Eastern towns. 

Quickly Dan took a sight on the deer 
and kept one eye on the boy as he pre- 
pared to make his all-important shot. 

Sweat broke out on Dan’s forehead 
as he nervously awaited the moment 
when he must make or break his son’s 
reputation at the fort. He must use all 
his hard-grained skill on this shot for 
he must not—could not fail. 

Slowly, carefully, he brought the 
sights into line. There! He had the deer 
centered for a clean shot back of the 
foreleg. Just a little high. There! That’s 
it. 

Now slowly squeeze—blazes! I've got 
a loose rock under my elbow and it's 
spoiling my aim. 

Can't wait now—must shoot! 

His finger tightened on the trigger 
and as he did so the loose rock shifted 
and his elbow scooted off and struck 
the ground. Simultaneously, the report 
of the rifle shattered the silence and re- 
sounded through the sleeping hills. 

« “Oh God, I've missed him!” His 
throat froze over the words and his eyes 
beheld the terrible picture of the buck 
making a violent leap forward. ~ 

But—he couldn't believe it! The buck 
had stumbled. Now he was staggering, 
collapsing, and at last was still. 

“I did it! I got ’im!” 

Rising awkwardly, weak from the 
tension, he stumbled toward the fallen 
buck, 

“I thought I missed—that slip; it 
threw my aim off. But I got him. 

“Lonnie. I forgot about him.” 

The boy was running to his father’s 
side. 

What's that he’s saying? 

The boy was laughing, shouting, al- 
most crying. 

“I got ‘im Dad, I got ’im. Did you see 
him drop after he jumped? Gee, it was 
beautiful. Funny though.” 

The boy’s expression was puzzled. 

“I thought the noise was awful loud. 
It sure echoed.” 

“But I got .m just the same.” - 

Dazed, Dan stared as Lonnie, catch- 
ing up to him, excitedly worked the 
bolt of the carbine and ejected a hot, 
empty shell. 

Empty! Then he did shoot! 

Spinning swiftly around, Dan ran to 
the deer’s body. 

Feverishly he jerked it over. 

I can't let Lonnie see two bullet- 
holes in the deer. If he does he'll hate 
me. There. There’s one bullet-hole. 
Where’s the other? But—there’s only 
one. Only one bullet-hole. + 

“Lonnie!” He was shouting now. 
“Lonnie, there’s only one bullet in him.” 

“Sure, Dad. I only shot once. That’s 
all I needed. Just one shot.” 
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Third Award, $15, Gr. Ul, Black Ink, by 
Jerry Wright, Oak Park (ill) & River 
Forest H. S. (Higgins Ink Co., sponsor). 
First shown at Wieboldt’s, Oak Park. 


1950 Scholastie 
Art Awards 


e@ The National High School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., from May 6 through May 29, is the 
grand finale of the 1950 Scholastic Art Awards program, The Ex- 
hibition climaxes the judging program in which juries of distin- 
guished artists (pictured on page 6) chose 1,738 of the best 
pieces of student art work. These were selected from the thou- 
sands of entries judged best by local art juries in 45 regional 
judgings and exhibitions held by co-sponsors. The total number 
of art and photography entries came to 112,520. In this section 
are reproduced a few of the 1950 Art Awards winners. (All win- 
ners have been notified by mail.) Others are reproduced in Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, Practical English, and Junior Scholastic, Cash 
awards total $15,000. Scholarships are valued at $40,000. Top 
award winners will also be shown at Gimbel’s, N. Y.C., July 8-29. 


First Award, $50, Gr. Ill, Sculpture, 
by Eben Rogers, School of Ind. Art, 
N. Y. C. (Sculpture House, sponsor). 
First shown at Sachs Quality Stores. 


Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Gr. i, 
Opaque Water Color, by Charles Wood- 
ridge, Frederick Douglass H. S., Baltimore, 
Md. First shown at Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
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Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Group Il, Oils, by Fred Pease, 
Roosevelt H. S., Seattle, Wash. First shown at Frederick & Nelson. 


Second Award, $25, Gr. ll, Sculpture, by 
Thomas Lynch, Hower Vocational H. S., 
Akron, O. (Sculpture House, sponsor). 
First shown at Halle Bros. Co. Regional. 


Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Group Ii, Opaque Water 

Color, by Florine Teal, Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn. ~ 

First shown at Hartford Courant Regional Art Exhibition Second Award, $25, Gr. Hi, toad Pencil Brewing, by 
Ronald Walsh, John Hay H. S., Cleveland, O. (American 
Lead Pencil Co., sponsor). First shown at Halle Bros. 





First Award, $50, Gr. Il, Black Ink, by 
Janet Compere, Port Washington (N. Y.) 
Sr. H. S. (Higgins Ink Co., sponsor). 
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Third Award, $15, Gr. Ill, Gen- 
eral Posters, by A. Magnuson, 
H. S. of Music & Art, N. Y. C. 
(American Artists’ Color Works, 
sponsor). First shown at Sachs 
Quality Stores Regional Show. 


First Award, $50, Gr. Il, General Posters, by 
Jack Mulholland, Purcell School, Cincinnati, O. 
(American Artists’ Color Works, sponsor). First 
shown at John Shillito Co. Regional Exhibition. 


Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Gr. Il, Opaque Water 
Color, by Joan Kirkpatrick, Classen H. S., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. First shown at John A. Brown Co. Regional. 
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First Award, $50, Gr. Ill, Black Ink, by Crandall Eaton, Cass Tech. H. r j 
S., Detroit, Mich. (Higgins Ink Co., sponsor). First shown at Crowley's. j /, ‘ 
CUNT 


Second Award, $25, Gr. Ill, Letter- 
ing, by John Grossman, Des Moines 
(la.) Tech. School. (Institute of Com- 
mercial Art, sponsor). First shown 
ee F¥ kers Regi | Exhibit. 





First Award, $50, Gr. Ill, Colored Ink, 
by Betty Peyton, West Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, O. (Higgins Ink Co., spon- 
sor). First shown at Halle Bros. Co. 


First Award, $50, Gr. Il, Linoleum 
Block, by Jim Parker, East H. S., Den- 
ver, Colo. (C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., 
sponsor). First shown at The May Co. 


First Award, $50, Gr. Il, Health & Nutrition 
Poster, by Glenda Prutzman, Hayward (Calif.) 
Union H. S. First shown at The Emporium. 
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Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Gr. Il, Opaque Water Color, by Lawrence 


Heyman, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C. First shown at Jelleff Regional. n cy i 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews Award, $50, Group Ill, General Post- 
er, by Virginia Dawson, Peoria (Ill.) H. S. 
First shown at Block & Kuhl Co. Regional. 





Strathmore Regional. Award, $25, Gr. Il, Oils, by Joan 
Ross, Binghamton (N. Y.) Central H. S. First shown at 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins Regional, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Society of Wlustrators Award, $50, Gr. Il, Black Ink, by 
Don Shepler, Rogers H. S., Spokane, Wash. First shown at 
Frederick & Nelson Regional Exhibition, Seattle, Wash. 





Second Award, Group Il E, Scholastic Ansco ee 
Awards, by Robert J i dale H. S., Honesdale, 
Pa. First shown at The Globe Regional, Scranton, Pa. 
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Second Award, Gr. ll 1, Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards, by Irwin Borow, Alex- 
ander Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
First shown at Bullock’s Regional Exhibit. 


Photography Awards 


The 1950 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards drew 
entries from approximately 16,900 junior and senior 
high school students. After receiving regional awards, 
or passing the preliminary judges if they came from 
unsponsored areas, 740 of these entries reached N, Y. C. 
for final judging. National award winners will be shown 
at the annual exhibit which opens in June at the East 
River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Second Award, Gr. Il G, Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards, by Ray Francis, Cathedral Prep 
School, Erie, Pa. First shown at Kaufmann’s. 


Photography judges worked in teams. Members of 
this team are (L. to R.): John Sullivan, Ansco Co.; 
Mabel Scacheri, N. Y. World Telegram-Sun Photog- 
raphy Editor; J. Deschin, N. Y. Times Photography Ed 





Commendation, Gr. Il L, Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards, by Robert Rathbun, Edwin Denby 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. First shown at Crewley, Milner. : 
Photography judges in this team are (L. fo R.): Rolfe 
Jensen, Biow Co. Advertising Agency; Gail Churchill, 
life Magazine; Roy Stryker, Standard Oil Company 
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Edited by Ken Johnson 


The Sensational 


THIS MONTH: Craftsman Camera Kit 


NOW YOU CAN 
BUILD YOUR 
OWN CAMERA! 


Boys and gals. Here’s a deal—big deal—and 
I'm just going to give it straight because | 
think facts are far more interesting than any 
purely personal reactions. 





For the first time in camera history a great 
camera company (that's ANSCO) is bringing 
out a fine modern camera which you can 
assemble in your own home! They call it the 
Ansco Craftsman Kit but, believe me, it’s a 
lot more than that—it’s also an introduction 
to the fascinating secrets of big-time camera 
manufacturing. 

And, fans, you not only learn more than you 
ever knew before about how cameras actually 





operate, but you save yourself money in the 
bargain. Imagine, the whole kit costs only $3.50! 
This may be the handy second camera you 
need! So, go down to your camera store today 
and ask for the Ansco Craftsman Camera Kit. 
Remember, it’s the real thing, complete with 
The kit contains all the parts lens. The roll film to get you best results is 
(including lens) you need to as- old-standby All-Weather Film! 
semble a wonderful camera, plus ‘ 
easy-to-follow, illustrated instruc- a 
tions. You can have a great time ho at ; and Blue Box 
building it with just a hammer, —_ 


pair of pliers, and a screwdriver, 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 





Art Scholarship Winners 


ACADEMY OF ARTS, Newark: Joan Ed- 

wards, Memorial HS., West New York, N. J. 
Bob Phillips, Ensley H.S., Birmingham, Ala. 

AD-ART STUDIO SCHOOL, Pittsburgh 
Albert F. Zappa, Peabody H.S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC 
Auburn: Harriet Cobbs, Greensboro 


INSTITUTE, 
(Ala.) 


H.S 

ALBRIGHT ART SCHOOL, BUFFALO: 
Meibaum, Pawling (N.Y.) HS 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART, Chi- 
cago: Benny Goode, Sullivan H.S., Chicago, 
Il 

ART ACADEMY 
Goldstein, Schenley 
ART CAREER SCHOOL, 
bara Frank, Bronx (N.Y.) H.S. of Science 
ART CENTER ASSOCIATION SCHOOL, 
Louisville, Ky James F. Schmotz, Wyan- 
dotte H.S., Kansas City, Kans 

ART SCHOOL OF DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS: Edward McMul- 
lin, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW 
YORK: Jerry Dilorio, Abraham Lincoln 
H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y 

BRADLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS, Peoria, Ill.: Thomas Fricano, 
Steinmetz H.S., Chicago, IL 

BURNLEY SCHOOL OF ART AND DE- 
SIGN, Seattle, Wash Marianne Hanson, 
Garfield H.S., Seattle, Wash. Fred Pease, 
Roosevelt H.S., Seattle, Wash. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS, Oakland: Robert Bechtle, Ala- 
meda (Calif.) H.S 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
San Francisco: Frederic Fuchs, HS. of 
Music & Art, New York, N. Y 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
Mass.: Liberio Rufo, Brighton (Mass.) HS. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, Pittsburgh: Richard S. Stall, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy. Ronald Walsh, John 
Hay H.S., Cleveland, O 

CHICAGO ACADEMY 
Donelson Hoopes, 
Ardmore, Pa 

CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Ingman Sabin, Klamath Union 
H.S., Klamath Falls, Ore 

CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART: Yoe- 
lene Kahn, Midwood H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sydney Roberts, Erie (Pa.) Technical HS. 

COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CEN- 
TER: John Markovich, Cass Technical H.S 
Detroit, Mich ; 

COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION, Greeley: Dorothy Day, Boulder 
(Colo.) H.S 

COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL, Ohio: Donald 
Gest, Lawrence Park H.S., Erie, Pa 

CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Donald Christensen, Lower Mer- 
ion Sr. H.S., Ardmore, Pa 

FRED ARCHER SCHOOL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, Los Angeles: Charles Kell;, Edwin 
Denby H.S., Detroit, Mich. Lou Raizk, Tucson 
Ariz.) Sr. H.S 

GEORGE PEABODY 
TEACHERS, Nashville, Tenn.: Robert Zier- 
ing, H.S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y 

HARTFORD ART SCHOOL, Conn.: Mary 
Louise Grayson, Norwalk (Conn.) H.S. Lee 
S. Lorenz, Greenwich (Conn.) H.S 

HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Georgia E. Schmidt, Technical 
H.S., Miami, Fla 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington: Richard E. Morgan, Williams- 
port (Pa.) H.S 

INSTITUTE OF COMMERCIAL ART, West- 
port, Conn Daniel D. Leavitt, University 
City (Mo.) H.S 

JACKSON-VON 


Blosson 


OF CINCINNATI: Allan 
H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa 
New York: Bar- 


OF FINE ARTS: 
Lower Merion Sr. HS., 


COLLEGE FOR 


LADAU SCHOOL OF 
FASHION, Boston, Mass.: Nancy Jair, Poly- 
technic H.S., San Francisco, Calif 

JAMESINE FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL ARTS, New York: Richard C, 
Prochaska, Cathedral Latin School, Cleve- 
land, O 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, Indian- 
apolis, Ind Mark Simons, Jr., Klamath 
Union HS., Klamath Falls, Ore. William 
Wagoner, Plymouth (Ind.) H.S 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE AND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Mo.: John Lincoln, 
Dursey H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 

LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Ronald A. Rubin, Hyde Park HS., 
Chicago, Il 

MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR COLLEGE, Bel- 
ton, Tex.: Nene Astrahan, Senn H.S., Chi- 
cago, Ill 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE, Baltimore: 
Charles J. Piccolo, Sr. H.S., Uniontown, Pa. 

McDOWELL DESIGNING AND DRESS- 
MAKING SCHOOL, New York: Joan String- 
ham, Charlotte H.S., Rochester, N. Y 

MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL, Detroit: 
Shirley Burke, John Marshall H.S., Roches- 
ter, N.Y 

MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS, Tenn.: 
Jean Aldridge, E. E. Bass Sr. H.S., Green- 
ville, Miss 

MEXICO CITY COLLEGE: Charles Brown, 
H.S. of Music & Art, New York, N 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART: John 
W. Grossman 
HS 


Des Moines (Ia.) Technical 
MODERN SCHOOL OF FASHION AND 
DESIGN, Boston Daisy Yee, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H.S 

MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY, Philadelphia: Phyllis Ann 
Harper, Lower Merion Sr. H.S., Ardmore, Pa. 

NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Washington, 
D. C.: John Alcorn, Lamar H.S., Houston, Tex. 
NEW ORLEANS ACADEMY OF ART: Ed- 
ward J. Woodward, Pottsville (Pa.) H.S 
NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN: Bernice Swartz, Thomas Jefferson 
H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y 

OMAHA ART SCHOOL: Jack Knuckey, 
Lewiston (Idaho) Sr. H.S 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN, New 
York: Paul Patterson, Klamath Union HS., 
Klamath Falls, Ore. Irwin Romanoff, Gar- 
field H.S., Seattle, Wash 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE 
ARTS, Philadelphia: William G. Teodecki, 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF 
ART: James L. Doolin, Lower Merion Sr. 
H.S., Ardmore, Pa 

PORTLAND MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, 
Ore.: Edward A. Stopke, Cass Technica! H.S., 
Detroit, Mich 

PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rob- 
ert Blansky, Samuel J. Tilden H.S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Robert Donald, Cass Technical 
H.S., Detroit, Mich 

PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, New Haven, Conn.: Edward Feld- 
man, Cleveland Heights (O.) H.S 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
Providence: William A. Clark, Will Rogers 
H.S., Tulsa, Okla 

RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART, Sarasota, 
Fla.: August Becker, Miami (Fla.) Sr. H.S. 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, N. Y.: Marian Wenzel, Wilkinsburg 
H.S., Wilkinsburg, Pa 

RUDOLPH §CHAEFFER SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN, San Francisco Mildred Luckie, 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H.S. Betty Lou Scott, 
Klamath Union H.S., Klamath Falls, Ore 

SAN ANTONIO ART INSTITUTE: Mar- 
garet Hogg. Woodrow Wilson H.S., Dallas, 
Tex 

SCHOOL OF THE 
CHICAGO Ernest 
HS Chicago Til 
H.S., Portland, Ore 
Cass Technical H.S 

SCHOOL OF THE 
TUTE, O Bruce E 
Denve ; 

sc HOOL “OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, 
Portland, Maine: Clarence H. Mather, Caze- 
novia (N. Y.) Central School 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, Boston: Peter J. Terpatsi, H.S. of 
Commerce 3oston, Mass. 

SCRIPPS COLLEGE, Claremont, Calif: 
Idelle L. Feinberg, Beverly Hills (Calif.) H.S. 
JOHN B. STETSON UNIVERSITY, Deland, 
Fla.: Henry Cauthen, III, Dreher H.S., Co- 
lumbia, S. C 

STUDIO-SC HOOL OF 
ART, Cincinnati: Lydia Ruth Craig 
Kans Sr. H Ss 


ART INSTITUTE OF 
Dieringer, Amundsen 
Donald Kunz, Grant 
Jerry Van de Weile, 
Detroit, Mich 

DAYTON ART INSTI- 
Tilsley, East H.S., 


ADVERTISING 
Newton 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ART: Gracia M. Lugo, Prospect Heights H.S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. James N. Wines, Towson 
(Md.) HS 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE, Miami, Fila.: 
Donna Mathes Wyatt, Will Rogers HS., 
Tulsa, Okla. Ellis Haraka, Manatee County 
H.S., Bradenton, Fla 

TYLER SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Elkins 
Park, Pa.; Patricia Bailey, Scaaf H.S., Parma, 


oO. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Frank Hub- 
bard, Ensley H.S., Birmingham, Ala. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF 
ART: Betty Bernstein, H.S. of Music & Art, 
New York, N. Y 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: Bonnie Lou 
Shrubar, Charleston (W. Va.) H.S 

THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Greens- 
boro: Judith Spector, Abraham Lincoln HS., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
OF ART: Wendell E. Kirkhart, Wichita 
(Kans.) HS. North 

UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: Bessie McAl- 
pine, Tulsa (Okla.) Central HS 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA J¢ssie Mie 
Neal, Wichita (Kans.) H.S. North 

VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART, Bos- 
ton: Gertrude F. Stretton, Dorchester ( Mass.) 
HS. for Girls 

WORKSHOP SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
AND EDITORIAL ART, New York: Doro- 
thea Standfuss, Memorial H.S., West New 
York, N. J 





Special Literary Awards 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SCHOLARSHIP 


The University of Pitts- 
burgh Scholarship, o 
four-year tuition schol- 
arship in the Writing 
Major, offered to the 
most promising senior 
discovered in the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, 
is awarded to Albert L. 
Hilger, 17, of Schenley 
Standard Evening 
School, Pittsburgh, Po. 
He won a fourth award in Poetry, a fourth 
award in Short Story, and a second award in 
Autobiography, as well as regional honors 
sponsored by The Pittsburgh Press. Albert has 
maintained a straight “A” record throughout 
his school career. He has worked at various 
times as a laborer, concession attendant, tutor, 
caddy, and clerk in a department store. His 
main interests are writing, music, and painting, 
and he was a regional key winner in both the 
1949 and 1950 Scholastic Art Awards at the 
Pennsylvania Regional Exhibition at 
He also likes swimming and golf. 


Western 
Kaufmann’s. 


ERNESTINE TAGGARD MEMORIAL AWARD 
The Ernestine Taggard 
Memorial Award of 
$50, offered 
ory of Miss Ernestine 
Taggard, late literary 
editor of Scholastic 
Magazines, is awarded 
to a student who dis- 
plays special talent and 


in mem- 


versatility in creative 

writing. The 1950 award 

goes to Bernard H. 
Merems, 20, who was graduated last January 
from Stuyvesant H. S., N. Y. C. He won a first 
aword in General Radio Script, commendations 
in Radio Drama Adaptation and Poetry, and an 
honorable mention in Short Story. He plans to 
enter college in the fall. 














aworner Excitive “RoE” 
ANO QUICKIE AOVENTURE! 








*R.C” AND QUICKIE REIN UP BY A STREAM WHEN . k% 
QUICKIE'S HORSE IS SUDDENLY STARTLED.... f°)” 
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WITH LIGHTNING SPEED, umP! T'L SAVE You, « 
ICANT Get out! } ! ve *R.c” SNATCHES AN AX Quickie! THIS TREE... / 
I'M SINKING —7faApP FROM HIS SADDLE BAG ! GRAB IT WHEN IT 
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; ese7eya\ ENERGY CAN MEAN A LOT! SO ENJOY COOL, 
yl-P-P-E-E-e / REFRESHING RC Every DAY! RC MAKES YOU 
you 010 IT, *e.c¥! % FEEL LIKE NEW! yes, Ano RC is BesT By 
I’M GETTING ouT ! TASTE-TEST, Too! 








YEAH, THAT WAS 

CLOSE CALL! MM, 
y Boy, THIS RC MAKES 
“aN! ME FEEL 
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ask yy Head 


Gay Head 
Q When a girl goes out with a girl 
e friend and the friend’s date, 
should the boy pay the way for both 


girls? 


A. Under most circumstances he 
should. But the extra girl shouldn’t go 
along unless the boy invites her. There 
are manv occasions when it is appropri- 
ite for a boy to do this. 

If Tim steps in to take Martha to the 
finds that Barbie is visiting 
Martha, it would be slick of him to 4n- 
vite both girls to the But if Tim 
doesn’t have enough cash to squire two 
girls around, he might better suggest 
of them stay home and listen 

Tim should not invite Barbie 
ind then expect her to 
pay her own way 

If Barbie, on her way to a basketball 
game, should Tim and Martha. 
ilso on the way to the game, she might 
accompany them, but in this case she 
should expect to pay her own way. Tim 
may volunteer to buy her ticket, if he 
likes, but he isn’t obligated to do so 


movies and 
movies. 
ill three 


to records 
to come along 


meet 


QO. How get a boy to ask 
you for a second date when you have 
to turn down his first invitation? 


can you 


4. You can’t—for sure. However, 
when you turn down Gerry’s first re- 


quest, you can make it clear you'd wel- 
come a second invitation. The old 
“Sorry, I’m busy Friday, but I hope 
you'll give me a raincheck” line should 
be all the encouragement he needs to 
try again. 

If Gerry's a shy guy, and you know 
that it took every atom of his courage 
to spout that first invitation, you might 
polish up his self-confidence with some 
other friendly gesture. Ask him if he’d 
like to drop around some evening when 
the gang is coming in for cookies and 
chatter. Any suggestions of this sort 
should be on the casual side. Steer away 
from suggesting an actual twosome 
date. That’s Gerry’s province. When he 
finally does land that first date with 
you, it will mean more if he came, saw, 
and conquered all by himself. 

Q. Should a girl stand when her 
parents’ friends come into the room or 
is this considered old-fashioned? 

A. Respect and consideration for 
older people are never considered old- 
fashioned. When an older person comes 
into the both girls and boys 
should stand — and should remain 
standing until the older person is 
seated. 

Among guests of your own age, boys 


room, 


rise whether the newcomer is a girl or 
a boy. But girls (except the hostess) 
remain seated. 


Q. Should boys remove their hats in 
an elevator when women are present? 


A. Yes, if possible! Sometimes ele 
vators in department stores or large 
office buildings are so crowded that 
even moving a muscle is impossible— 
and moving an arm high enough to take 
off your hat might easily result in your 
neighbor’s getting a poke in the eye. 
Don’t endanger life and limb but, when- 
ever possible, be courteous enough to 
remove your hat in the presence of 
women. It is a mark of respect which 
women always appreciate. 


Q. I am quite at ease with all girls 
but when a boy approgches, I just seem 
to fade into the background. Can you 
suggest a way in which I can overcome 
this self-consciousness which sets in 
whenever a “hunk-o’-man” appears? 


A. You're not really shy. When you're 
among girls, you're a lively lassie. And 
you don’t mind standing up in front of 
a hundred people to deliver a debate 
But when you see one lone crew-cut 
coming your way, you go into a deep 
freeze. 

The affliction is common. It works 
the other way round, too. The lad who's 
the life of the stag party is sometimes 
reduced to stuttering confusion at the 
approach of a plaid skirt. 

This variety of jitters originates with 
the superstition that the members of the 
opposite sex are a special species—mys 
terious and unfathomable—to be treated 
reverently at all times. Too often a girl 
visualizes all boys as Sir Galahads on 
Gregory Pecks. No wonder she is struck 
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Audio Devices will again publish a collection 
of these scripts—the winners, as well as those 
selected for honorable mention. 
available at the beginning of the school year 
in September. 


“AUDIOSCRIPTS 1950” 
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of the Radio Script Division of the Scholastic Writing Awards, 


we are happy to extend our sincere congratulations to the talented young 
winners. The cash awards which they have received are justly deserved. But 


perhaps still more important is the realization that they have 
big step toward establishing for themselves a 


taken the first 


place in the radio writing field. 


And to the teachers of the winning students, we also extend our thanks and 


congratulations 
tant one. 


for their part in this contest has certainly been an impor- 


Not all could win, of course. And to the hundreds of contestants, all of whom 
submitted excellent scripts, we say—keep up the good work, and maybe you 
will be among the winners in next ygar’s contest. 


444 MADISON AVE., 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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with silence when one of them sits next 
to her in the cafeteria. 

From where we sit, this character in 
the checked sports jacket, who can stow 
away four chocolate malteds at one sit- 
ting, doesn’t look any more like Sir G. 
than you resemble the “lily maid of 
Astolat.” 

If you try thinking of the boy-next- 
door as a real person, rather than as all 
the romantic heroes of your dreams, 
most of your terrors will vanish. You'll 
realize he listens to the same radio pro- 
grams you listen to and has the same 
struggle with algebra. He probably has 
as much trouble getting to school on 
time as you do, and his waltzing style 
could stand some improvement. 

In addition to the twinkle in his eye 
and his breezy line of talk, he has a 
few shortcomings—just as you have. 

True, he’s better at pole vaulting than 
you are. But that doesn’t make him an 
“out-of-this-world” character. Your 
bosom friend, Frannie, plays the clari- 
net, while you're on the tone-deaf side. 
But that doesn’t frighten you, does it? 
You don’t conclude that you and Fran- 
nie don’t talk the same language. 

Try thinking of the boys you know 
as flesh-and-blood characters—not as 
silhouettes you'd like to see in the 
moonlight. Treat them in the same 
frank, natural way you treat your girl 
friends. It will be easier on you, and it 
makes a bigger hit with the boys. When 
vou start acting coy or sophisticated, 
the boys get rattled, too. 


Q. How do you introduce guests at 
a party, particularly if there’s a large 


crowd? 


4. The simplest way to introduce one 
person to a roomful of people is to get 
the group’s attention with a “Hi, every- 
body!” and then say: “I'd like you to 
meet Chip Carter.” There’s no use try- 








ing to reel off the names of dozens of 
people, even if your memory is that| 
good! Chip’s isn’t good enough to re- 
member a complete guest list all in one 
introduction. Later on, though, it would | 
be nice of you to give Chip some leads | 
on a few of the guests you know best. | 
‘Bev Mason’s a whiz of a tennis player” 
r “Dave Knox is as keen on aviation.as | 
you are.” That sort of remark helps a} 
stranger to feel easier and freer in his | 
conversation. 

Individual introductions, of course, | 
are nicer, if you can make the rounds 
before the evening's half gone. Always 
introduce boys to girls or women. In| 
translation, this means that you say the | 
girl’s or woman's name first: “Marge, 
this is Chip Carter.” Or “Mrs. Snow, 
I'd like you to meet Chip Carter.” 

Also introduce young people to older 
people. “Mr. Snow, I'd like you to meet 
Chip Carter and Monk Lewis.” 
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Say What /. 


. «. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

“And what is so rare as a day in 
June.” Well, the April 26 World Week 
comes so near perfection that I can 
find no flaws from a casual skimming. 
Variety of news, good pictures, excel- 
lent print, big headings, sentence con- 
struction wide news coverage, 
good maps (not too much on them), 
broad coverage of Japan, smog (short, 
sentences good, etc.), diagram p. ]7 
good, comic good (I usually “forget” 
about them). 


good, 


Corlie F. Dunster 
Shelby, Montana 


‘That’s what a teacher has to say 
about our April 26 demonstration issue, 
which was published as a pre-view of 
the World Week we will bring to you 


REGENT EXAMS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


AVAILABLE IN 
THE FOLLOWING 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

EACH and World Backgrounds 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 


EACH BOOK CON- 
TAINS 8 OR MORE OF 
THE LATEST REGENTS 
EXAMINATION AND 
THE COMPLETE 
ANSWERS. 
ALL PROBLEMS 

COMPLETELY SOLVED 


The little red books EARTH SCIENCE 
hove all the onswers’’ AMERICAN HISTORY 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — or money order 
BARRON'S REGENT SERIES 
37 GERMANIA PLACE* BROOKLYN 10, N.Y. 











WANT A MONEY MAKING PLAN? + 


Now is the time to find out about it— 
especially if you'd like to make some real 
money (and have fun doing it) this summer. 

It's too good to outline here, so today— 
RIGHT NOW-—send a postal card to the 
James Cunningham Son & Co., 32 Canal 
Street, Rochester 8, N. Y., and ask for 
details of the free EARN-MONEY Plan. 

NOW, HERE’S A TIP—the EARN-MONEY 
Plan is especially designed for fellows 
who like to make money mowing lawns, 
caring for gardens, or clearing snow in 
winter. If you want to earn more dollars 
after school, weekends, and during vaca- 
tions, it's made to order for you. Be sure 
to write for details today! 7 











aYou Please! 


next semester. How about you student 
readers? Drop us a note to tell us how 
you liked our April 26 issue and how 
you think we can improve it.—Ed. 

° o - 
Dear Editor: 

There is a question in my mind 
about the May 10 issue. You mention 
the Amazon River as the second larg- 
est river in the world. What is the first 
largest river in the world? Please clear 
this for me. I have always known the 
Amazon as the largest, and the Missis- 
sippi as the longest river. 

Juanita Joyce Jackson 
Hooper H. S., Sayreton, Alabama 


You raise an interesting geographical 
question, Juanita. The Amazon River 
is the largest river system in the world, 
in that its drainage basin, the amount 
of water it empties into the sea, and the 
total length of the main river plus all 
its tributaries greatly exceed every 
other river system. As to the length of 
the main river, the geographers can’t 
seem to agree. There are three rivers, 
all of which are about 4,000 miles long 
—the Nile, the Mississippi-Missouri, and 
the Amazon. It is difficult to measure a 
long river exactly, especially since it 
|sometimes changes course slightly. The 
11950 World Almanac, on the authority 
lof the National Geographic Society, 
gives the length of the Nile as 4,160 
|miles and the Amazon as 3,900 miles. 
| The length of the Mississippi-Missouri, 
considered as one river from the source 
of the Red Rock River (a headwater of 
\the Missouri River) to the Gulf of Mex- 
|ico, is given as 3,872 miles, on the au- 
|thority of U. S. Government records. 
|The length of the Mississippi alone is 
listed as 2,330 miles. You will find 
somewhat different figures on the 
\length of each of these rivers in cther 
| sources.—Ed. 

- ° . 
Dear Editor 

After reading the results of the In- 
|stitute of Student Opinion poll in the 
April 5 issue I was rather surprised at 
a few of the opinions—particularly that 
75 per cent of the students voted for 
the outlawing of the Communist party 
jin the U. S. In the first place, this could 
jnot be done as it is against the Consti- 
tution. This, however, is not the main 
point against such a plan. It would be 
impossible for our democracy to con- 
tinue as such, after we start outlawing 
|the basic freedoms on which.any de- 
|mocracy is based, Freedom of thought, 
speech, and press would soon become 
non-existent if we were to outlaw any 


train of thought no matter how unde- 
sirable it might be. History proves that 
prosecution does not kill a party but, 
if anything, strengthens it in one or 
both of two ways. The party may get 
new recruits through pity or sympathy 
from thoughtless or ignorant people. 
Also it drives any actions of the party 
underground and out from under an 
interested public’s watchful eye. 
Constance Eno 
Dryden (N. Y.) H. § 
oO oO ce 
Dear Editor: 

In your article, “Canada From Sea 
to Sea” (Apr. 12), you seemed to infer 
that Maine was the northernmost part 
of the U. S. If you will look on a globe 
I believe you will find that Minnesota 
is the northernmost part. 

Pamela Morgan 

Sunset Hill School, Kansas City, Mo 


We didn’t intend to shift Minnesota 
south of its proper geographical loca- 
tion. It is, of course, our northernmost 
state. The point we meant to empha- 
size is that Canada is most thickly pop- 
ulated in the regions which borde: 
Maine and other parts of northeastern 
U. S.—Ed. 

- ~~ . 
Dear Editor: 

Through junior high school and high 
school, I have received many Scholastic 
magazines. 

I have come up with a good idea for 
an article. I'll bet that only one high 
school student in ten knows what real 
communism is. Why not compare it 
with our kind of government? How 
many students know what socialism is? 
How many, capitalism? 

Keep up the good work. 

Bruce Kannee 
Calvin Coolidge H. S., Wash., D. C. 


You did come up with a good idea, 
Bruce, and it was already “in print” 
when your letter arrived. In our “Think 
It Through” column on page 29 in the 
May 3 issue of World Week we com- 
pared capitalism, socialism, and com- 
munism.—Ed. 

— . a 
Dear Editor: 
. The Junior Association for the Ad- 
vancement of International Correspond- 
ence has received names and addresses 
of Cuban students studying English, 
who would like to correspond with 
American students who are studying 
Spanish (ages 13-15). 

If any of your readers would like to 
correspond with Cuban students they 
can write to the association, in care of 
Myron Braunstein, 1024 Montgomery 
Street, Brooklyn 13, New York. 

Myron Braunstein 
Winthrop Junior High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Think it Through! 


T. BARNUM prided himself on the 

» variety of freak animals in his cir- 
cus. One day he received a letter from A NEW GAME WITH 
a man in Vermont who offered to sell a || BUSTIBLE BULLSEYES! 
cherry-colored cat for oniy $200. 

Barnum immediately ordered the cat 
and sent the check for $200. Soon he 
received a large black cat with a note 
attached to its neck: “I neglected to 
tell you that Vermont cherries are al- 
ways black.” 

The Vermonter, in writing, had told 
the truth—but only half of the truth. 
Barnum had “fallen for” it. He'd let 
himself be outwitted because he (1) 


assumed that the cat was red and (2) 
sent the check before he had enough Ae WELL PINS BUSTIBLE | 


facts to be sure. 

This story is not so unusual as you 
may think. People often “fall for” half 
truths. Here’s an example: 

“With Shorty as chairman, our club 
has had good programs,” Pete said. 

“That’s a good reason for re-electing 
him,” Sally added. 

Just then Bob, who had overheard 
their conversation, spoke up. “Hold on! 
What you said is true, Pete. But that’s 
only half the truth. I happen to know 
that Shorty wasn’t responsible for those 
prograras. Jan planned those programs. 
I think she’d be a better chairman, and 
she deserves the job.” 

Purposely omitting, rearranging, or 
changing the facts in order to give a Y, . 
wrong impression is called “card stack- THIS |S GOING : = 
ing.” The story of Mr. Barnum’s being | 7 TO BE CLOSE... 4 < . —— 
outwitted is amusing; but when propa- TWO CRACK RIFLEMEN... Y ASS 
gandists stack the cards to trick people BOTH USING REMINGTON GET YOUR SUPPLY OF BUSTIBLE 
into thinking or acting or voting in a AMMO. ee BULLSEYES TODAY! THERE ARE LOTS 
certain way, it isn’t so amusing. oe “fla | HORE GAMES. ASK your DEALER. 


Suppose that Mr. Parker was running 
for election to the city council and that 
his opponent circulated handbills stat- FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight Is a lot of fun. And 
ing: “Mr. Parker voted against the pro- the right equipment to help you enjoy this keen sport Is 
posal to build two new schools.” This a Remington Model 5137 or the new Remington Model 
statement might keep a number of peo- 521T target rifle. And don't forget te use Remington 
ple from voting for Mr. Parker. ammunition with Kieanbore* priming. You'll be shooting 

Now let’s suppose that in this case en unbeatable combinction. Remington Arms Company, - 
Mr. Parker had voted against the above- Ines, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
mentioned proposal because he thought 5 
it wasn’t adequate. Suppose that later 
he voted for a proposal to build four 
new schools and to renovate several old 
school buildings. If this were true, then 
the handbill circulated by Mr. Parker’s 
opponent had deliberately omitted a 
part of the story in order to create an 
unfavorable impression of Mr. Parker. 

“How,” you may ask, “can I tell from 
a newspaper article, speech, or handbill 
whether it’s the truth or only half of 
the truth?” 

The answer is that you can’t, but you 
can hold your opinion until you have 
enough facts to be fairly certain that 
your opinion is fair and wise. 
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TELEVISION—RADIO BROADCASTING 
ADVERTISING— JOURNALISM 
DRAMA—EDUCATION 
Practical, thorough, intensive training by 
professionals, in professionally equipped 
studios. Columbia trained graduates are in 

constant demand the world over 
Bachel@r and Masters Degrees 
Also concentrated short diploma courses 
(Day and Evening Classes) 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


410 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Dept. 55, Chicago 5, Illinois 








DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


Dress Design - Fashion | 
Ilustration + Interior 
| 


CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 
of 
FINE _ 


*e , Write for free Catalog 
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Decoration + Cartooning 
Art Essentials - Commercis! Art 
Mustration * Drawing + Painting. 


Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. | | 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i i“Tops, don't miss. i”Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money 


Drama: “The Big Lift. -we 
Broken Arrow. “All the King’s 
Men. ““/The Third Man, ““Give 
Us This Day. ~“Battleground -vv 
Intruder in the Dust. ““The Gun- 
fighter. “Singing Guns. “The 
Happy Years. ““The Rocking Horse 
Winner. “Malaya. “Samson and 
Delilah. ““The Winslow Boy. “Blue 
Grass of Kentucky. “The Hasty 
Heart. “Stage Fright. “The Black 
Hand. “The Outriders, “Chain 
Lightning. “The Lawless. 

Comedy: “Riding High. -“- 
Cheaper by the Dozen. ™“#The Re- 
former and the Redhead, “When 
Willie Comes Marching Home. “# 
Francis. ~“Oh, Doctor. “Dear Wife. 
“The Great Rupert. 

Musical: “On the Town. “The 
Inspector General. “Annie Get Your 


| Gun. 


Documentary: “The Titan: 
| Story of Michel: ingelo. 
Animated Cartoons: “Cinderella. 


the 





Special Awards 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS AWARD 
The National Conference Award of $50, given 
to the student whose writing best shows appre- 
ciation of the need for unity and understanding 
among all and racial groups, is 
awarded to Joanne Gilbert, 16, of Sidwell 
Friends School, Washington, D. C., for her essay, 
“Just.as the Twig Is Bent, the Tree’s inclined,” 
which also won a fourth award in the Essay 
and a regional award sponsored 
Her teacher is Mr. 


religious 


classification, 
by The Washington Star 
James E. Forsythe 


HEALTH AND NUTRITION EDUCATION AWARD 
The Health and Nutrition Award of $50, offered 
by Scholastic Magazines for the best piece of 
writing on health and nutrition, is awarded to 
Bonnie Jean Corning, 17, Haxtun High School, 
Haxtun, Colo., for her General Article, “Alcohol 
—What Does !t Do?” which also was given an 
honorable mention in that classification. Bonnie 
also received fourth award in Current Affairs 
Report and regional awards sponsored by The 


Denver Post. Her teacher is Miss Lorraine Young. 
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Quill & Scroll 
Journalism Awards 


NEWS STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
PETER ROSENBLATT, Bronx, (N. Y.) 
H. S. of Science. Teacher, Dorothy A. Frank 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
CHARLES SMITH, Langley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Margaret A. Giegerich 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
MELVIN SCHWARTZ, Bronx (N. Y.) H. 5. 
of Science. Teacher, Dorothy A. Frank. 


FEATURE STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
NANCY FOX, George Washington H. §S., 
Danville, Va. Teacher, Mrs. Nora Payne Hill 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

BETTY JANE SLOMINSKI, Saginaw 
(Mich.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mary E. Hether- 
ington 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
SHERWIN SHERMIS, Grossmont (Calif.) 
Union H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Eckoe Ahern. 


EDITORIAL 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
ANN TAYLOR BALDWIN, Eastern H. S 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Dr. Regis Boyle 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
KATHRYN NICHOLS, Shorewood School 
Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Bertha White. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
TOMMY HOEMIG, 
Wayne, Ind. Teacher, 


SPORTS WRITING 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
EDWARD E. JOST, St. Louis (Mo.) Uni- 
versity H. S. Teacher, Rev. John Crowley 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
DAVID GORDON, Westfield (Mass.) H. S 
Teacher, C. Guild 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
RICHARD NELSON, Central School 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, J. E. Mulligan 


North Side M. S., Fort 
Freda Withers 


Min- 


INTERVIEW 


$25 
TITENS, John Adams H. 8 
Virginia Follin 


FIRST PRIZE 
SHERMAN 
Cleveland, O. Te er 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
DICK STITT, Phoenix 
Teacher, Scott Nelson 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
MARITA MONTEITH, Holmes H. S., Cov- 
ington, Ky. Teacher, Dorothy Stephans. 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
STANLEY BURROWAY, North Phoenix 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, J. C. Raymond. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 

JULIAN ARTHUR KOPLON, 
Washington H. S., Danville, Va 
Mrs. Nora Payne Hill 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

PHILLIP ZEIDENBERG, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Teacher, Maxwell 
Nurnberg 


(Ariz.) Union H. S 


George 
Teacher, 





Humor Awards 


Honorable Mention, Humor 
By Maxine Monson, 17 


Williston High School 
Williston, North Dakota 
Teacher, Mrs. R. Ertresvaog 


I Smell, You Smell, He Smells 

While browsing through a copy of 
Vogue, my eyes became focused on a 
pair of bright pink legs and beneath 
them the word “Shocking.” “That they 
I mused, “this could prove inter- 
esting.” So I let my eyes, glittering with 
anticipation, rove on. Soon it became 
apparent that the literary illumination 
was limited to “Shocking.” Nothing but 
the pink legs, “Shocking,” and an oddly 
shaped flacon were depicted there. 

I began to get that frustrated feeling 
spine. “What's the pitch?” I 
thought. Then it dawned on me, grey 
and cold, that never would I find out 
what was so shocking about the bright 
pink legs—it was a perfume ad. I had 
been trapped again. 

In almost every magazine I read 
there are mysterious-looking pages with 
the words “Indiscreet” or “Surrender” 
or “Purple Passion” inscribed thereon in 
seductive lettering. It was driving me 
mad. I flicked through the pages and 
saw ads for “My Love,” “My Weak- 
ness,” “My Sin.” 

“What a racket,” I thought, “I could 
do that well myself. I can see it all 
now. The reader opens the magazine 
and is confronted with a page that is all 
black except for a red mouth, open in 
unbelieving surprise, and the words 
“My! My!’ in seductive lettering. That 
is all, except for the flacon, in the shape 
of am exclamation point.” I burst into 


~ 
are, 


in my 


“Agnes, wharever ave you 
*the idea that | was : 
wnrecested in Qeorge? 


Third Award, $15, Gag Cartoon, by Pat 
Sloane, Roosevelt School, Dayton, O. 
(M. Grumbacher, sp ). First shown 
at John Shillito Co. Regional Exhibit. 





raucous laughter, “I will send a copy to | 
the writers of the ‘Shocking’ ad; it w il 
drive them mad!” 

Then I began to think of the practi- 
cal side; there were liquid, powdered, | 
and solid perfumes. What could I do| 
that would be different? 

I puzzled over this night and ey 
until I ran across an old commercial I 
had written for my most recent inven- 
tion, “Premasticated Gum Wads.” I'm 
sure you've heard of them—the gum | 
wads for those who suffer from “Chew- | 
ing Gum Hangover,” a condition of | 
soreness of the jaw, the result of over- 
indulgence in regular brands of gum. 
So gooey, so tasty, so easy on the jaw— 
but, back to my perfume. 

The idea came to me in a flash—| 
scented bubble gum. Ah, yes. I could | 
see the possibilities. “My! My! will see | 
to it that he sticks with you!” 

What a: slogan! What a product! I 
am making the rounds of the advertis- | 
ing agencies. Soon you will see, along | 
with “My Love,” “My Weakness,” and | 
“My Sin”—my “My! My!” 

Oh, goody-goody gumdrops, I just | 
had another superb idea—“Mule Train,” | 
the perfume with a kick. Whoopee, ra) 
make millions! 


Commendation, Humor 
By Shirley Abrams, 17 


Readir.g Sr. High School 
Reading, Pa. 
Teacher, Mr. Joseph Plank 


That Monthly Menace 


September morn when school begins 

Is filled with work; no time for whims. 

October days are golden brown, 

With books the students laden down. 

November brings those chilly days, 

Then teachers get a testing craze. | 

December's bright with reds and greens, | 

To us the mid-exams it means. 

When happy January smiles 

We're busy doing math by piles. ; 

Cute Cupid tries to do his part ' 

And soften every teacher's heart. 

A March wind blows in sheltered nooks | 

While we are home with English books. 

April showers come our way; 

But we don’t have thé time to play. 

May sunshine glows with bright new | 
rays 

When brains are in a schoolday haze. 

Ah, June, you'll never be so cruel, 

For you're the month I’m out of school. | 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


“FAMILY 





This is our final issue for the 
current school year. To those of you 
who are graduating—goodbye and 
good luck! To all of our readers— 
a happy and rewarding summer! 
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' KEYBOARD” 


Slip this Tip 
in the Band 
f Pop’s Hat 


-- CUT ALONG LINE .... 


Hint from the Whole 
Family...We Want... 


THE POPULAR 


UNDERWOOD 


Fits THe ZED 


' Everybody's FU Gras y 


Needs! ow 0 


includes extra arith- 
metical symbols such 
os—-, +, X, =, 
ond even the (°)... 
for school work. 


Your leading Typewriter Deale® De- 
portment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plon. 
Terms as low os $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ver with the dinghy. 
| ll g et a snap - "This ‘c the kind © of picture that’s always 
e with the 92n9- it’s the kind everyone 


of another swe 
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ick out of. Pictures are a 
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~ Kodak Film ae the picture. 
miliar yellow box . 


Its the film in the fa 





INDEX TO VOLUME 16 
(Feb. 1, 1950—May 24, 1950) 


World Week 


Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb.; Mr-March; A- 


April; 


My-May). The first figure indicates day of 


month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Example: F 1-4 means February 1, page 4. 
The letter T following a page number means Teacher 
Edition. * indicates major article. 


a 


Africa: *Continent with a Future 
(map), My 17-9; *Riches of the 
Veld, South Africa (film-unit, 
map), F 1-9; Seretse Khama 
Case, Mr 22-5; *South West 
Africa (map), F 1-13. 

Agriculture: Bibliography, A 19- 
3T; *How Much Help for the 
Farmer (chart), My 10-13; 
*Should We Adopt the Bran- 
nan Plan? (Pro & Con), My 10- 
15; Surplus Potatoes Dumped, 
F 15-7 

Air Pollution: *Let’s 
Air! (chart), A 26-16 

Alaska: House Approves State- 
hood Bill, Mr 15-22 

America at Mid-Century: 
U. S. Industry 

*Andorra: F 15-10 

Anti-Trust Suits: Shubert The- 
atres Accused, Mr 8-6 

Appomattox Dedication: Grant 
and Lee Meet Again, A 26-5. 

Asia: *New Face of Asia (map), 
F 8-9; Students from Asia, F 
8-3, Mr 15-30 

Ask Gay Head: see Weekly Is- 
sues of World Week 

Assembly Programs: Your Plat- 
form Guest, F 1-21T 

Astronomy: New Telescope, Mr 
1- 6; Velikovsky Theory, Mr 1-5 

Atomic Bomb: see also Uranium 
Hydrogen Bomb Debate, F 15- 
7; Hydrogen Bomb to Be Built, 
F 8-6, *Must We Build the Hy- 
drogen Bomb, F 8-12 

Audio Visual Aids: Amplifier, A 
5-26T; Films and Strips, A 5- 
47T, My 3-29T; Filmstrip Boom, 
Mr 1-12T; Filmstrip Harvest, A 
5-35T; I Do Films, F 1-14T; 
Sound Advice, Mr 1-26T, My 3- 
45T; Tales on Tape, A 5-18T; 
Tape Tricks, F 1-16T; Ten Out- 
standing School Films of 1949, 
My 3-11T; Visually Yours, F 1- 
14T, Mr 1-28T, A 5-36T, My 3- 
28T; We Tape It, Mr 1-12T. 

Austria: Local Election Results, 
My 17-7 

Automobiles: 1950 Models, F 1-7; 
British Jet Auto, Mr. 22-5; 
Chrysler Strike, F 8-8, My 17- 
6 

Aviation: Bibliography, A 19-3T; 
* Air-Conditioned Travel, My 3- 
15. 


Clear the 


see 


S. Protests Baltic Plane 
A 26-6 

Election on Leopold's 
Fate, F 22-7, Mr 22-4, My 10-7; 
How We Live, Mr 8-17. 

Biographical Sketches Brand, 
Oscar, F 1-22; Brooke, Sir Basil, 
A 26-4; De Castro, Morris F., 
Mr 15-23; Dulles, John F., A 26- 
4; Gonzalez Videla, Gabriel, A 
12-7; Griswold, Alfred W., Mr 
8-13; King Phumiphon, A 5-7; 
Legendre, Nicole, F 15-6; Lia- 
quat Ali Khan, My 3-6, My 17-7; 
Paasikivi, Juho K., F 1-18; Tos- 
canini, Arturo, My 10-6; Trujil- 
lo y Molina, R. L., Mr 8-13 

*Bolivia: (map), A 12-9 


Baltic: U 
Incident, 
Belgium 


Bookmobile (Finch, 
Hardy), Mr 1-34T, A 5-40T, My 
3-36T; New Textbooks, My 3- 
44T; Publication of World's 
Greatest Literature, My 3-7. 

Brotherhood Week: F 22-15. 

Bulgaria: Breaks Off Relations 
with U. S., Mr 1-4; Method of 
Obtaining Confessions, Mr 15- 


Books: 


Buses: *It Happens Every Spring, 
A 5-16. 


c 


Camera: Movie Camera Buyer's 
Guide, My 3-26T 

Canada: Bibliography, Mr 15-3T, 
Mr 22-3T; French-Canadians of 
Quebee (film-unit, map), A 5- 
19; Niagara Falls Treaty with 
U. S., Mr 8-4; *Special Issue 
(chart, map), A 12-10. 

Capsule News: F 1-4T, Mr 1-4T, 
A 5-4T, My 3-14T. 

Career Club (Favel, William): 
see also You and Your Career. 
Boss Looks You Over, F 1-19; 
Can You Take It (Intelligence 
Tests), A 5-24; Contest Winners, 
Mr 15-34, My 10-22; Insurance 
Salesmen, A 19-12; Job Hunt, 
Mr 8-14; Skyways Limited 
(Aviation), Mr 22-15; Tips on 
Your Tables (Waiters and 
Waitresses), F 22-21; Vocation 
in Paris (Occupations Abroad), 
F 8-17; Working for Uncle 
Sam, Mr 1-16. 

Census: see U. S. Census. 

Chile: President Gonzalez Vi- 
dela Visits U. S., A 12-7. 

China: Mud Blocking Port of 
Shanghai, A 5-5; Nationalists 
Lose Hainan, My 3-6; *New 
Face of Asia (map), F 8-9; 
Signs Friendship Pact with Rus- 
sia, Mr 1-5; *Tibet (map), F 
15-9. 

Cireus: Circus Days, A 19-6. 

Coal: Coal Strike, F 1-8, F 8-8, 
F 15-7, Mr 15-23; *The Coal In- 
dustry (chart), Mr 22-10. 

Communism: Bridges Guilty, A 
12-6, A 19-6; Coplon and Gubit- 
chev Guilty, Mr 15-24, Mr 22- 
6; Hiss Guilty, F 1-7; McCarthy 
Accuses, A 5-6; Method of Ob- 
taining Confessions, Mr 15-22. 

Conservation: Colorado's Crops 
Endangered, A 12-8, My 17-7; 
Dust Storms in Midwest, A 12- 
5; Netherlands Reclamation, My 
10-5. 

Cyprus: Church Election Results, 
F 8-5 

Czechoslovakia: Closes U. S. In- 
formation Service, My 3-6. 


Debate: see Pro and Con Discus- 
sions 

Discrimination: American Bowl- 
ing Congress, My 3-7. 

Displaced Persons: Bill Passed, 
A 19-4; *Displaced No More, F 
22-12. 

Dogs: Dog Daze, Mr 1-20. 

Dominican Republic: *Storm 
Center (map), Mr 8-7; Trujillo, 
Mr 8-13; *Uneasy Spot of the 
Americas (map), A 19-10. 


Easter: Why Easter Eggs, A 5-25. 

Education: Fake Schools Investi- 
gated, F 22-8; *Should the Fed- 
eral Government Provide Col- 
lege Scholarships? (Pro and 
Con), My 17-15; To School by 
Telephone, A 5-25T; War Or- 
phans Scholarships, My 17-8. 

Elections, U. S.: Primaries, A 26- 
7, My 10-6; Texas Republican 
Elected to House, My 17-6. 

Electoral College: Change Ap- 
proved by Senate, F 15-6. 

English: English for Personal 
Dignity (Fisher, Dorothy Can- 
field), Mr 1-10T. 

English Notes (Finch, Hardy): 
English for All, My 3-32T; 
“Glamour” Teachers, Mr 1-17T; 
Poets in New Grooves, F 1-6T; 
To Prepare for College, A 5-32T. 

*Eritrea (map), Mr 22-7. 

Europe: Growing Volume of 
American Tourists, My 17-3; 
*Postage Stamp Countries of 
Europe, F 15-10. 

European Recovery Program: 
*ERP’'s Halfway Mark (map), 


F 22-9. 
Euthanasia: Sander Innocent, Mr 


Fairs: Chicago Will Hold World 
Trade Fair, A 12-8. 

Finland: *Can Finland Stay Free 
(map), F 1-14 

Fish: Lampreys Killing 
Water Fish, Mr 22-3. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield: Eng- 
lish for Personal Dignity, Mr 
1-10T. 

Foods: Frozen Orange Juice Big 
Industry, F 22-5. 

Forests: Fungus Killing Oaks, Mr 
Forum, Student 
Discussions. 
France: Bibliography, F 15-3T; 
How We Live, Mr 15-26; Nicole 
Legendre Visits U. S., F 15-6; 
Ousts Atomic Energy Chief, My 

10-7; Question of Saar Control, 
Mr 15-23; *Saar (map), F 8-15. 

French Canadians: Bibliography, 
Mr 15-3T; Quebec (film unit, 
map), A 5-19. 


G 


Games: Bibliography,’ A 12-3T; 
*Special Issue, My 3-8. 

Gas: Natural Gas Bill, A 12-6; Ve- 
toed, A 26-6 

Gay Head: see Ask Gay Head. 

Germany: Bibliography, Mr 8-3T; 
How We Live, A 19-14; Question 
of Saar Control, Mr 15-23; 
*Saar (map), F 8-15. 

Girl Scouts: Girl Scouts Incorpor- 
ated, Mr 22-4. 

Great Britain: Bibliography, Mr 
8-3T; Elections, F 22-6; Hunt 
for Spanish Armada Treasure, 
My 17-6; Labor Government 
Survives Three Tests, Mr 22-6; 
Thanksgiving Memorial Fund, 
A 5-7; *What Now for Britain 
(map). Mr 8-8 
Commonwealth: Caribbean Col- 
onies May Federate, A 19-4. 

Greece: Elections, Mr 22-4; New 
Cabinet, A 26-8; Warning by 
U. S., A 12-7 

Guatemala: Insults U. S. at Sports 
Meet, Mr 8-4 


Fresh 


see Pro and Con 


Haiti: Penicillin Treatment Plan, 
A 26-7; *Uneasy Spot of the 
Americas (map), A 19-10. 

Hawaii: House Approves State- 
hood Bill, Mr 15-22; Increasing 
Sugar Cane Production, Mr 
15-23. 

Health and Nutrition: Cartoons— 
Cuts and Scratches, My 3-24; 
Drugs, A 26-30; Eggs, A 5-28; 
Exercise, F 8-18; Reducing, Mr 


3-T 


15-44; Salads, My 17-18; Vita- 
min C, F 22-18; Happy in Pitts- 
burgh, Mr 1-18T. 

High School Spotlight: Brooklyn 
Tree-Planting Project, A 26- 
27; Contest, My 17-3. 

Housing: Bill Passed, A 19-4. 

How We Live: Belgium, Mr 8-18; 
France, Mr 15-26; Germany, A 
19-14; Italy, Mr 22-8; Japan, A 
26-14; Netherlands, F 22-16. 

How's Your Health: see also 
Health and Nutrition. Question 
Box, Training Tips, Recipes, F 
1-26, F 15-18, Mr 1-26, Mr 8-18, 
Mr 22-19, A 12-20, A 19-16; 
Quiz, My 10-18. 

Hungary: Vogeler Guilty, Mr 1-4. | 

Hydrogen Bomb: see Atomic 
Bomb. 


India: Peace Pact with Pakistan, 
A 19-5; U. S. Architect Plans 
City (map), F 15-8. 

Indians: Aid Bill Passed, A 19-4; 
*The Navajos, F 1-20. 

Indo China: Viet Nam Controlled 
by Two Governments, F 15-8 

Indonesia, United States of: Asks 
to Join U. N., My 3-31; Back- 
ground to Unification (map), 
My 24-12; Changing Boundaries 
of States, Mr 22-3, My 10-8; 
*Java (map), Mr 15-25. 

Industry: Visit Industries, A 5- 
6T, My 3-12T. 

Institute of Student Opinion 
What High-Schoolers Think, A 
5-9. 

Intercultural Relations: Brother- 
hood Week, F 22-15. 

International Conference: North 
Atlantic Council, A 12-7; West- 
ern Big Three Foreign Minis- 
ters, A 12-7. 

Iraq: 3,800-Year-Old Crime, Mr 
22-6. 

Iron: U. S. Steel Owns World's 
Largest Iron Deposit, F 22-5 
Italy: Bibliography, F 15-3T; How 
We Live, Mr 22-8; *Ex-Colonies 
Eritrea, Somaliland (map), Mr 
22-7; *Po Valley (film unit, 
map), Mr 1-21; *Trieste (map), 

My ‘0-12. 


J 


Japan: How We Live, A 26-14; 
*Special Unit (map), A 26-9 

Java: see Indonesia 

Jordan: Annexes East Palestine, 
My 3-5 


Kashmir: Dispute, A 26-8. 

Korea: House Defeats Korean Aid 
Bill, F 1-6; U. S. Congress Ap- 
proves Aid, F 22-8; Warned by 
U.S., A 19-6 


L 


Labor: Chrysler Corporation 
Strike, F 8-8, My 17-6; Coal 
Strike, F 1-8, F 8-8, F 15-7, Mr 
15-23; CIO Communist Unions 
Ousted, Mr 1-5; FEPC Bill, Mr 
8-5; Fewer Jobs Available, My 
10-15; Hiring Hall Illegal, F 22- 
7; Railroad Strike, My 3-6; Tele- 
phone Strike Pending, F 8-8, 
F 15-7, My 3-6; Wages Change 
Since 1939, A 5-7. 

Latin America: see also Individ- 
ual Countries. Bibliography, A 
26-7T; *Latin America Looks 
Ahead (map), My 10-9; Trouble 
in the Caribbean, A 5-8. 

*Leichtenstein: F 15-10 

Life Planning: Budgeting Your 
Time (chart), A 26-26. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Abe Lincoln 
Loved a Joke, F 8-16 

Local Government: Electric Gar- 
bage Disposal Units for Jasper, 
Indiana, Mr 1-5; Portland, Ore- 
gon, Wins Human Relations 
Award, Mr 1-4 





4-T 


M 


Malaya: Campaign Against Guer- 
rillas, Mr 8-3. 

Map: First Map to Show New 
World as America to Be Sold, 
My 17-5. 

Margarine: Tax Ends, F 1-6, Mr 
22-6. 

Mexico: 15 Ton Stone Head, My 
17-8. 

Miracle of America: see U. S. In- 
dustry. 

*Monaco: F 15-10 

Music: King of Thailand's Songs 
in U. S. Musical, My 10-8; 
Sharps and Flats, F 8-18; Tos- 
canini Tours U. S., My 10-6 


*Navajos: F 1-20 

Netherlands: How We Live, F 22- 
16; Reclaiming Land from the 
Sea, My 10-3 

New York City: Bibliography, A 
26-7T; *Life in a Metropolis 
(film-unit, map), My 3-17; Rain- 
Making, A 26-18. 

Newspapers: Associated Press 
Report on Censorship, F 1-7; 
Newsprint Made from Sugar 
Cane, F 8-6; South Builds News- 
print Plant, F 1-5. 

Niagara Falls: U. S 
dian Treaty, Mr 8-4 

North Atlantic Council: 
ternational Conference 


° 


Organization of American States: 
Trouble in the Caribbean, A 5-8 


vy 


Pacific Islands: Islanders Meet, 
My 10-8. 

Pakistan: Liaquat Ali Khar Vis- 
its U. S., My 3-6, My 17-7; Peace 
Pact with India, A 19-5 

Panama: Settles Disputes 
U. S., F 22-6 

Peat: Possible New Fuel Source, 
A 26-6 

Philippines: Bibliography, A 12- 
3T; *Storm Center (map), A 
19-7. 

Pro & Con Discussions: *Equal 
Rights for Women, F 15-12; *In- 
terscholastic Athletics — How 
Big Is Their Place in School 
Life?, My 3-12; *Should District 
of Columbia Citizens Have the 
Right to Vote?, Mr 1-14; 
*Should the Federal Govern- 
ment Provide College Scholar- 
ships?, My 17-15; *Should There 
Be Another Top Level Confer- 
ence with Russia?, Mr 22-12 

Productivity: see also U. S. In- 
dustry. Key to Plenty, Mr 15- 
10; Production Front, Mr 15-28. 

Puerto Rico: Guatemala Insults 
U. S. at Sports Meet, Mr 8-4 

Pulitzer Prizes: Awards, My 10-6 

Puzzles: F 1-18, Mr 8-13, A 5-18, 
A 19-13, A 26-24 


Q 
Quebec: Bibliography, Mr 15-3T; 
~French-Canadians (film-unit, 
map), A 5-19 


R 

Radio: A + to the Halls of Ivy, My 
3-19T; Bibliography, A 12-3T; 
FM-Low Power, Low Cost, F 1- 
3T; H. S. Radio Workshop, F 1- 
20T, Mr 1-31T, A 5-18T, My 3- 
31T; Sassafras Tea or Instant 
Coffee (Brand, Oscar), F 1-22. 

Railroads: L. I. R. R. Disaster, Mr 
1-3; *Smooth Riding Ahead, Mr 
1-18; Strike, My 3-6 

Rain-Making: A 26-18, F 8-7, Mr 
22-3 

Recreation: Bibliography, A 12- 
3T; *Special Issue, My 3-9 

Robinson, M. R.: I Saw This Hap- 
pen, Mr 15-6 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: Papers 
Open to Public, F 8-7 


and Cana- 


see In- 


with 


Russia: *Should There Be An- 
other Top Level Conference 
with Russiar (Pro & Con), Mr 
22-12; Signs Friendship Pact 
with China, Mr 1-5; U. S. Pro- 
tests Baltic Plane Incident, A 
26-6. 


$ 


*Saar: (map), F 8-15. 

*San Marino: F 15-10. 

Scholastic Awards: Art Awards, 
My 24-17; Art and Literary 
Scholarships, My 24-24; Cur- 
rent Affairs Report—Indonesia 
(Graminski, Alice), My 24-12; 
Foreword, My 24-9; General Ar- 
ticle—Letter to Italy (Luzzatto, 
Danielle), My 24-10; Historical 
Article—Of Thee We Sing (Jen- 
kins, Joan F.), My 24-14; Pho- 
tography Awards, My 24-22; 
Short Short Story—-Second Shot 
(Durrett, Fred P.), My 24-16 

Shaw, George Bernard: I Called 
on Shaw (Evans, N. Dean), A 
5-8T 

Shipping: U. S. Luxury Liner to 
Be Built, F 8-5. 

Siam: see Thailand. 

Smoke: see Air Pollution 

Social Study Notes (Long, Harold 
M.): Current Affairs Questions, 
A 5-37T; New Light for World 
History, F 1-6T; On War or 
Peace, My 3-30T. 

*Somaliland: (map), Mr 22-7. 

South Africa: Riches of the Veld 
(film-unit, map), F 1-9. 

*South-West Africa: (map), F 
1-13 

Spain: U. S. Relations with Spain, 

1-5. 

Special Issues: Canada, A 12; 
Games and Sports Around the 
World, My 3; Miracle of Amer- 
ica, Mr 15; Washington, D. C., 
Mr 1 

Sports (Masin, Herman L.): 
American Bowling Congress, 
My 3-7; Batter Up (Baseball), 
A 19-20; Bibliography, A 12-3T; 
Big Hits (Baseball), A 26-30; 
Dog Daze, Mr 1-20; Inside Slants 
(Waitkus, Eddy, Pettit, Paul), A 
5-28; Interscholastic Athletics 
(Pro & Con), My 3-8; Marvelous 
Marlene (Bauer, Marlene), F 
8-22; One Miss, One Hit (Bas- 
ketball), F 1-25; Pro Bait 
(Crousy, Bob, Arizin, Paul), F 
22-22; Right Kiner Guy (Kiner, 
Ralph), My 17-18; Right on the 
Button (Button, Dick), Mr 8- 
16; Short Shots, Mr 22-22; Some 
Racket (Connolly, Maureen), A 
12-22; *Special Issue, My 3-9. 

Stamps: 1950 Commemoratives, A 
5-30, My 3-30; Alberta, Canada, 
Mr 1-31; Belgian Semi-Postals, 
F 1-30; Casey Jones, A 19-22; 
Denmark's Radio Stamp, My 3- 
30; Kansas City, My 17-22; Phil- 
ippines, F 15-22, My 3-30; Sara- 
wak (British Crown Colony), 
Mr 15-36; Statue of Freedom 
(Washington, D. C.), A 5-30 

Star-Spangled Banner: History 
(cartoon), A 26-19. 

Steel: see also Iron. Made With- 
out Fuel, Mr 15-28. 

Studebaker, John W. Dr.: 4-Year 
Sequence, Mr 1-22; The Great 
Plague, F 1-10T. 

Summer Schools: 1950 Abroad, 
Mr 1-47T; Bread Loaf-ing, Mr 
1-16T; United States and 
Abroad, Mr 1-6T; Workshops 
This Summer, A 5-45T, My 3- 
17T 


T 


Taxation: *Taxes and Spending 
(charts), Mr 8-10; Truman's Tax 
Program, F 1-6 

Television: Bibliography, A 19- 
3T; *How We Live with TV, 
Mr 15-42; Prices Cut, F 1-7; 
*Where Does Television Go 
from Here (map), A 19-8 


Tennessee Valley Authority: How 
to See TVA, A 5-10T. 

Thailand: King’s Music in U. S. 
Musical, My 10-8; King Re- 
turns, A ‘5-7; *Storm Center 
(map), F 22-14. 

*Tibet: (map), F 15-9. 

Transportation: Bibliography, F 
8-3T; *Air-Conditioned Travel 
(Aviation), My 3-15; *It Hap- 
pens Every Spring (Bus Lines), 
A 5-16; *Smooth Riding Ahead 
(Railroads), Mr 1-18 

Travel: Europe Without Time- 
tables (Learner, Lee), A 5-38T; 
Flin Flon Fling (Fell, Ruth), 
A 5-16T; Growing Volume of 
American Tourists, My 17-3; I 
Throw My Net in Hawaii (Cus- 
ter, Grace), My 3-25T; Ten-Day 
Town, My 3-20T: Travel Tips, F 
1-19T, Mr 1-14T, A 5-14T, My 
3-16T; We Know Better Now 
(Learner, Lee), My 3-42T: 
Where This Summer?, My 3-8T. 

Travel Story Awards: Awards 
Winners, My 3-35T; I Studied in 
London (McGuire, Marian), F 
1-7T; Kiss Me Kate in Italy 
(Rosenblum, Morris), My 3-10T; 
San Marcos (Schaefer, Freder- 
ick A.), Mr 1-9T: Top of the Na- 
tion (Dresser, Elizabeth). A 5- 
12T 

*Trieste: (map), My 10-12. 

Trinidad: Travel Sketch, F 1-23 

Turkey: *The New Turkey (car- 
toon history, map), A 5-10. 


U 


United Nations: California Favors 
U. N. Charter Over State Law, 
My 3-5; Proposal to Exclude 
Russia, My 10-7: Russia Boy- 
cotts U. N. Organs, F 1-6 
Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation: World Wide Plant In- 
dex Started, Mr 15-24. 
International Refugee Organi- 
zation: Displaced No More, F 
22-12. 

Permanent Headquarters: Na- 
tions to Donate Furnishings, My 
3-8: Official Address. Mr 15-24; 
Secretariat Building, Mr 22-21. 
Security Council: Indonesia 
Wishes to Join U. N., My 3-31; 
Kashmir Dispute, A 26-8: Russia 
Boycotts Council, F 1-6. 

Trusteeship Council: U.S Navy 
Report on Pacific Islands, F 22- 


8 
World Health Organization: 
Fights Tuberculosis, Mr 8-6; 
Haiti Penicillin Plan, A 26-7; 
World Health Day, A 5-6 

United Service Organization: 
Ends, F 8-7 

U. S. Armed Forces: WAC Uni- 
forms, Mr 8-5 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission: 
Thomas E. Murray Elected, A 
5-8 

ti. S. Budget: *Taxes and Spend- 
ing (charts), Mr 8-10 

U. S. Cabinet: Truman's Cabinet. 
F 1-8 

U. S. Census: *Counting 150,000,- 
000 Noses, F 1-16; Starts Next 
Month. Mr 22-4 

U.S. Congress: *Checking Up on 
Congress, My 24-7; D. P. Bill 
Passed, A 19-4; Electoral Col- 
lege Change Approved by Sen- 
ate, F 15-6; Equal Rights Amend- 
ment Passeg by Senate, F 1-6; 
Federal Tax on Margarine Ends, 
F 1-6, Mr 22-6; F E P C Bill, 
Mr. 8-5; House Approves Alaska 
and Hawaii Statehood, Mr 15- 
22: Housing Bill Passed, A 19- 
4; Korean Aid Bill, F 1-6, F 22-8; 
Indian Aid Bill Passed, A 19-4; 
Investigates Fake Schools, F 22- 
8; Natural Gas Bill Vetoed, A 
12-6, A 26-6; Rep. Bates Elected, 
Mr 1-5; Rep. Widnall Elected, 
F 15-7 

U. S. Congress Investigations: 
Sen. McCarthy Accuses, A 5-6; 


Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate Crime, My 17-7. 

U. S. Executive Branch: Steps 
Taken to Streamline Govern- 
ment, Mr 22-5. 

U. S. Foreign Policy: Breaks Off 
Relations with Bulgaria, Mr 1- 
4; Greece Warned, A 12-7; Korea 
Warned, A 19-6; *New Face of 
Asia? (map), F 8-9; Program 
for Peace, A 5-6; Settles Dis- 
pute with Panama, F 22-6; 
*Should There Be Another Top 
Level Conference with Russia? 
(Pro & Con), Mr 22-12. 

U. S. Government: Niagara Falls 
Treaty with Canada, Mr 8-4; 
President's Press Conference 
Moves, My 3-8; Symington, 


Gray, Pace, Lawton, Finletter 
Appointed, A 12-6. 

U. S. Industry: Bibliography, F 
22-3T; *Special Issue, Mr 15-5; 
Vi-its Industries, A 5-6T, My 3- 
12T 


U.S. National Defense: Airborne 
Manetivers, A 26-7; Alaskan 
Maneuvers, Mr 1-4. 

U. S. Navy: Submarine Under- 
water Record, A 19-4. 

U. S. Regions: Bibliography, Mr 
15-3T: *Changing South (map), 
A 5-13; *Missouri Basin (map), 
F 15-15. ° 

U. S. State Department: Ameri- 
can History Book for Schools 
Abroad, F 22-6; Czechoslovakia 
Closes U.S. Information Serv- 
ice, My 3-6: Dulles Named 
Top-Ranking Consultant, A 19- 
6; Protests Baltic Plane Inci- 
dent, A 26-6. 

U. S. Territories and Possessions: 
New Governor of Virgin Islands, 
Mr 15-23: U. S. Navv Report on 
Pacific Islands, F 22-8. 

Unknown Soldier: To Be Chosen 
Next Year, A 26-6. 

Uranium: see also Atomic Bomb. 
Air Hunt on in U. S., Mr 8-5. 


Vv 
Valentine’s Day: *History, F 15- 
14 


Veld: *Riches of the Veld (film- 
unit, map), F 1-9. 

Veterans: Fake Schcols Investi- 
gated, F 22-8 

Viet Nam: Two Government Can- 
trol, F 15-8. 

Virgin Islands: De Castro, New 
Governor, Mr 15-23. 

Vocations: see Career Club 

Voice of America: Columbia's 
Uncle John’ Broadcasts to 
Greece, May 17-8 


w 


Washington. D. C.: Bibliography. 
F 8-3T: Davlight Saving Time 
Voted On, A 19-5; *Should the 
District of Columbia Citizens 
Have the Right to Vote? (Pro 
& Con), Mr 1-14; *Special Is- 
sue, Mr 1-7 

Wachington, George: Memorial in 
Maryland, F 22-4. 

Western Big Three Foreign Min- 
isters: see International Con- 
ference. 

Whaling: New U. 
Fleet, F 8-5. 

*What's Ahead This Summer: 
(World Roundup), My 24-6. 

Women: *Equal Rights for Wo- 
men (Pro & Con), F 15-12. 

World Trade: Ships Bring U. S. 
Goods to World, My 3-7. 


Y 

Yemen: New Oil Field Discov- 
ered, A 12-5. 

You and Your Career: see also 
Career Club. White Collar or 
Blue Shirt? (White Collar Jobs). 
My 17-20; On the Job in 2,000 
A. D. (Blue Shirt Jobs), A 26- 
22. 

Yugoslavia: *Trieste (map), My 
10-12 


S. Whaling 





